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Self-preservation through world leadership? 







OMPARE these two photographs of the 
( same gift shop. The striking improve- 
ment in appearance that you see in the 
lower picture is due to just one change—a 
new floor of Armstrong's Linoleum. It’s a 
dramatic demonstration of how important it 
is to have the right floor. 

This store featured quality merchandise 
and displayed it attractively, but the old 
floor made the WwW hole place k wk dreury. The 
owners hadn't realized that the floor was 
such an important decorative factor. 

When they finally dec ided to install a 
new floor of Armstrong's Linoleum, they 
expected an improvement in the store’s ap- 
pearance, but they hadn’t imagined it would 
make the big difference it did. The new 
floor brought the entire place to life, gave 
it unmistakable character. The special floor 


design focuses attention on merchandise dis- 
plays. The colors brighten the whole inte- 
rior because they reflect so much more light. 

Not all the improvement is visible. The 
cushioning effect of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
has made the floor comfortable to walk on, 
mufHed the sound of footsteps. Another 
advantage you can't see in the picture is the 
way the new floor of Armstrong's Linoleum 
saves cleaning time. It will keep its hand- 
some appearance for many years with a 
minimum of care and expense. 

Perhaps a new floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum could make an improvement in your 
dace of business, too. Your Armstrong con- 
tractor will gladly give you a cost estimate. 


ARMSTRONG’S 





Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need 
Armatrong makes several types of resili- 
ent floors Armatrong's Linoleum, As 
phalt Tile, Linotileld), Rubber Tile, and 
Cork Tile. Each of these floors has its 
own special advantages. Each has been 
developed to meet various cost, style, 
and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Busineas?”, a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 
compare the features 
of each type of resili- 
ent flooring and aid 
you in choosing the 
one that’s best suited 


NE 


to your needs, Write hich 
Armstrong Cork 7 floor 
Company 101 om 
Fulton Street, Lan- — 


caster, Penna. 


LINOLEUM 








There’s a big difference between an 


Oat...... goat 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, - 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


ADE-MARK 






Try a tankful today and feel the powerful difference SZ 
= 2 








aie 


— 


. when you climb a hill or accelerate 


..or any time extra power counts! HE? 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 





on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


} 

=~ -& i 

Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) | 
' 
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What's Your Business, 


AES 


It’s Berds¥ Business, too! 


The Bendix stake in the petroleum industry 
is large—and so is this industry’s stake in Bendix. 


Products of Bendix divisions, as indicated by 
the few examples on these pages, cut costs and 
build profits in every phase of this vast business, 
from well drilling through delivery to the 
ultimate consumer. 


And that’s just a start. Bendix products also 
assure peak performance of petroleum products 
in heating plants, automotive vehicles, planes, 
ships and locomotives. Wherever petroleum goes, 


there, too, goes Bendix. 


Yet, Bendix products for the petroleum 
industry are only a fraction of the whole. Bendix 
builds the basics of better products for scores of 
industries . . . reduces manufacturing and oper- 
ating costs with advanced scientific devices . . . 
provides unparalleled research and design facili- 
ties ... and solves countless other industrial 
problems with its special combination of creative 


engineering and quantity production. 


In fact, whatever your business and whatever 
your place in it, you ought to know more about 
Bendix products. Send for the booklet “Bendix 
and Your Business”—a complete list of Bendix 
products plus abundant proof that for combined 
price and quality you can buy better from Bendix. 
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Bendix-Skinner micronic 
filters for gasoline, diesel 


Bendix-Friez 
weother indicating 


Eclipse-Pioneer remote 
control and indicating 


components and systems 
con be designed and 
engineered for precise 


fuel, hydraulic fluid and 
oir, ond Zenith gas and 
oll marine and avtomo- 


ond recording in- 
struments provide 
occurcte data for 


tive filters assure finer 
filtration for refineries, ctions ond home 


ovtomotic operation of 
mony refinery and pipe 
line processes. engines, or fuel loading. 


manutacturing oper- 


heoting installations. 


America’s Foremost Family of Automotive, 
Aviation, and Industrial Products 


BENDIX RADIO: railroad, mobile, aviation radio; radar © BENDIX 
RADIO TELEVISION AND BROADCAST RECEIVERS e@ BENDIX 
PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, power steering, carburetors, aviation 
brakes, landing gear, fuel metering « BENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES @ ECLIPSE MACHINE: starter drives, Stromberg 
carburetors, coaster brakes © ECLIPSE-PIONEER: aviction instru- 
ments and accessories, foundry @ FRIEZ: weather instruments 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE: brake blocks, brake lining ¢ PACIFIC: hydraulic 
ond telemetering equipment, electric actuators, depth recotders « 
RED BANK: dynamotors, invertors ¢ SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation 
ond small engine magnetos, diesel fuel injection, electrical connectors 





avsN| 


YOUR BUSINESS BETTER 





Bendix diese! fuel Bendix *Hydrovac* power Bendix flywheel ond 
injection equipment, broke, BK* power broke flange-mounted magnetos 
for railway and systems, hydraulic for 1 and 2 cylinder gaso- 
marine engines, is brakes, vacuum and hy- line engines, and Zenith* 
standard for econ- draulic controls, power workhorse corburetors 
omy and reliability steering, ond broke add much to small engine 
with major engine blocks ond lining ore pre- starting ease, reliability 
monvfacturers. ferred by major fleets. and economy. 


© SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters © ZENITH CARBURETOR: automotive 
and small engine carburetors * BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA LTD.: 
Windsor, Ontario. © BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 72 Fifth Avenue, New 
York Il, N. Y. Cable “‘Bendixint"’ New York, 


DIVISIONS OF 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


corburetors for Bendix® starter drives, Tonk cars and other 
trucks and small engines, noted for lower cost and red ball freight travel 
Stromberg*® carburetors easier installation, ore faster on roads with 
for passenger cars, and evoilable in a wide Bendix Railroad Radio. 

aviation fuel range of sizes for every Bendix* mobile radio 
metering are acknowl type of mobile or sto- and portable radio tele- 
edged leaders in their tionary gasoline and phones have mony uses 
fespective fields, diesel engine. for fast communication, 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


Wha rever Your ‘ Bendix 
Busines and YOUR 
BENDIX PRODUCTS CAN BUSINESS ! 
MAKE IT BETTER : a 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, 1105 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me your complete list of products and services. 
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To get the most fun on a European holiday— | LETTERS 


7 Eee 


e 
Vi an | Heads, Hearts & Rabbits 
n Sir: 


The man with the umbrella was a piker. 


e Fifteen million Czechs, he felt, was not too 

— great a price to pay for “peace for our time.” 
Take Herbert Hoover now, on the other 

hand, he conceives things on a far more gran- 

rt diose scale. In order to buy a small but un- 


known number of years of uneasy peace tor 
the Americas, he is perfectly willing to let all 
other peoples of the world disappear into 

abject slavery behind the Iron Curtain . . . . 
Most of the comments I have read on 
aia Pi > Hoover's message of despair have argued the 
Ski in the Spring in sunny practical question of whether or not we 
Switzerland—where the tem- would benefit directly by trying to stop the 
barbarians before the rest of the world is 
hs theirs ... Does not the fate of 225 mil- 
snow is perfect! Enjoy the lion fellow human beings also deserve some 
magnificent slopes of the consideration . . . especially when these same 
’ ‘ human beings are our blood brothers who 
Oberland, the Valais and share our cultural heritage, our ideals, and 

the Engadine. You can go our fierce love of freedom? 

May every American use not only his head 
but also his heart when he tries to decide 
which course America should follow 
Pasadena, Calif. Hara OMSTED 













perature hits ninety and the 


ski-joring, sleigh-hayriding 
or relax and let us serve you. 





Sir 
Herbert Hoover's is the voice of wisdom 
and nibral courage : 
BEAUMONT DEMAREST 
Bergenfield, N.J. 


Sir: 

The thing Time chooses to call “isolation- 
ism,” defined clearly by Herbert Hoover, is 
the will of the people. Time and all others 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


Soak up the sun on the 
palm-fringed shores of 





Lugano and Locarno, two 
of the largest of 1,484 
crystal-clear Swiss lakes. 











TIME is published weekly by Towe, Inc., at 540 

N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ilinois. Printed ' 
in U.S.A, Entered as second-class matter January 

21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ilinois 

under the act of March 3, 1879, 


Go where you want, when 





you want—four hours by 





train take you almost any- 


















































: 
“rein Switzerl: ‘ Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00 } 
where inSwitzerland. And 2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon 
tourists save up to half on 1 Yt, $6. $0; 2 yrs, $1 1-50; 3 ye $15.50, P ane- | 
: hie ¢ speedec ions, Hawa : aska, 1 yr 
special Swiss travel fares. zo 00; Cuba, Mexico Puerto Ri » Can i Zone 
irgir she le ontin tal urope i apan 
1 vr, $12.50: all Glia counterion 1 yr. $15 00. 
For U.S. active military personne! anywhere in 
the world, 1 yr., $4.75 
Subscription Service: J King. Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription ¢ adence and instruc- 
tions for chan; 
TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
Sample superb cook- $40 N. Michigan Avenue 
Pr) Chicago 11, Illinois 
ery (here it’s cheese fon- Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is require 
»\ eve staan = When ordering a change, please name me 
due) everywhere you go and furnish ¢ s imprint from a recent issue 
from sophisticated hotels zs pape bs my Boe ite 
ine 8 addcressec no © MACGe Wwith- 
to storybook inns. Enjoy out the old as well “ the new address, including 
vs 4 ™ postal zone number if you have one 
the best of Swiss, French Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 

. . . 1 me & * Building, § ricer Pl 
and Italian dishes, with Bom Vork 20 nS. ECAR 2 ROS OINK Ee laae, 
unsurpassed service — Copy ight: Time is copyrighted 1951 by Tre INc 

Fi under International Copyright Convention. All 
and live as economically rights reserved under Pan American Coy yright 
Convention. 
$s at home. mt ; . . 
as at home The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
ublication of the al telegraphic a 

cabh * published herei riginated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 

Associated Press, 
Trg, Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune and Tue 
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"| WAS TRAPPED!” 


“My wife and I were three days out on our vacation trip. 
We were approaching a trailer truck coming the other way. 
Suddenly a huge tire was thrown off the truck and bounced 
crazily toward us. I couldn’t avoid it... truck on my left and 
guard rail on my right. 

“I was trapped... just couldn’t dodge that tire. It hit head 
on and bounced up and over. My car was badly damaged. You 
wouldn’t believe that a tire could cause such a mess! 

“The truck driver was very helpful. He went with me into 
the nearest town where he called his insurance company 
Liberty Mutual — to report the accident. 

“Up to now, I thought this freak accident would ruin my 
vacation with a lot of legal red tape and delay. But Liberty 
Mutual came through famously. They arranged to have my 
car fixed right away and their adjuster helped make hotel 
reservations for us that night. Next day, we were on our way 
again. 

“Now... I’m a Liberty Mutual policyholder, too. If I 
should ever cause an accident, I want the people involved to 
enjoy the same courteous treatment I received.” 

Wherever you drive, from coast-to-coast or border-to- 
border, Liberty Mutual’s skilled claims people are always 
ready to help you. Their job is to safeguard Liberty Mutual 
policyholders and their families from money losses and worry 
and to pay fair claims promptly. Service is available through 
125 offices. 

By serving policyholders direct, Liberty Mutual can do 





business at lower cost. That’s important in a company like 
Liberty Mutual, for the savings are returned to policyholders 
in substantial dividends at policy expiration time. Many 
policyholders have reduced their annual home and car insur- 
ance bills by $20 to $75 or more. 

Has your present protection been costing you too much? 
We'll be glad to estimate how much you could have saved. 
Why not phone or visit our nearest office? 








tu TUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANT ~ Lt 








* LIBERTY MUTUAL provides automobile, workmen’s compensation, liability, fire, accident and health, and crime insurance 
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STOP 


high maintenance 


costs by 
tt te tliat: Mod Lib 


AW ALITA 


ROADS and streets paved with 
concrete cost less to maintain, 
as official records prove. They 
also are safer, last much longer 
and give motorists the best 
pavement buy for their money. 2: 


HOMES built of concrete have 
moderate first cost, low main- 
tenance cost, long life. Result: 
low-annual-cost shelter. Con- 
crete homes also stand stanch 


against fire, storms and decay. 


STRUCTURES such as hospitals, 
schools, stores, factories and 
apartments built of concrete 
have the durability and rugged 
strength to keep maintenance 
at a minimum year after year. 


FARM IMPROVEMENTS built of 
concrete resist destructive 
forces such as fire, rats, rot and 
storms and therefore need fewer 
repairs and less upkeep. Con- 
crete also makes work easier. 


THe CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Anotional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete gh scientific research and engineering field work 


















| who would see this nation bled white in 


| “little” wars throughout the world -will soon 
realize this . 


Roszert C. BYERLY 
Trona, Calif. 


| Sir: 

. . Since when has America’s sy mbol been 
Mr. Hoover’s running rabbit—instead of the 
mighty eagle? ...- 

BILL ROGERS 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 

We want to thank Tre for its choice of 
Man of the Year. 

The expression on his face, his helmet and 
rifle, the destruction and desolation behind 
him, and the darkened sky, bring back to 
us what war means. We know some ol its 
horrors. We don’t want them again 

And yet—we have fixed your front cover 
to the wall. There can be no more suitable 
| “pin-up” for us right now . . . [It] hardens 
us for our own fight for freedom ... this 
time on the right side. 

ROBERT AND MARGRET HERBST 
Fiirth, Germany, U.S. Zone. 





Sir: 
| ~ "| As the mother of one of the marines 
who took the 60-mile death march through 
“Nightmare Alley,” it’s very gratifying to 
know that one of the finest publications in 
America gave our lads the recognition they 
so richly deserve. 

Mary N. STYLES 

San Francisco 
Sir: 

eee Well chosen 2. 


New York City G. G. Burris 





Sir: 
. It is a story which should be read 
by every American. 
FRANK E. McBrive Jr. 

Dayton 
Sir: 

... 1 want to thank you for the wonder- 
ful insight of the G.I expressed in this arti 
cle. and for the highly informative way i 


which it is written .. . The descriptions of 
Popko, Tatum and Ward are character stud- 
ies that will be remembered .. . 


Mrs. Cuartes G, ASHE 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sir: 
Will you please convey to Sergeant Robert 
| Ward's twice-bereaved Cherokee Indian 
mother my personal appreciation of her per- 
mitting his return to combat duty ... Her 
heroic action honors herself, her son, her peo- 


ple and her nation... 
R. H. JAMES 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Sir: 

... The sentence containing the phrase, 
“the best commander of the year, MacArthur, 
had blundered and been beaten,” is the low 
est blow I have ever seen struck in print .. 

WALTER T. GOLDSWORTHY 


Chicago 


Sir: 

...1’'m no great admirer of MacArthur 
As an oldtime horse-cavalry regular, and dis- 
abled Asiatic-Pacific veteran, I can be as 
critical of command mistakes as the next man 
But sheer honesty applied to the facts seems 
to indicate that MacArthur did not blunder 
was not defeated. The defeat was political... 
| EARL FRENCH 
| Pruitt, Ark. 
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Better Homes & Gardens, with 3Y2-million circulation, is one of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines — 
the only one that got there entirely through editorial counsel that builds a lasting urge to buy! 


HATEVER your product or service, you'll agree that 
W 3:4million circulation must cover a lot of your 
prospects. 

And when it consists of 314-million selected, better 
income families, doesn’t that represent a vast consumer 
market with more of what it takes to buy more of what 
you sell? 

Well, that’s Better Homes & Gardens, whose multi- 
millions—men and women alike—buy it simply to read 
about the multitude of things that will make their lives 
fuller, their families happier and busy days easier. 

You see, there is something new under the sun. No 
longer need you choose between mass and selectivity. 
BH&G delivers to you, in one priceless, non-fiction 
package, the biggest selected mass-market of its kind 
on earth! And every man and woman in that 
all-important package is editorially pre-primed to 
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buy for today and to plan tomorrow's purchases! 

That’s SERVICE in its complete sense—service to 
the reader—and to the advertiser—both. 

Yes, this is the time to think of BH&G in a BIG 
way—of its big, bountiful market of 3)4-million better- 
customer families—and of their sales potential for you 
—today, tomorrow, through the years! 


AS 


VATiens, 
A 

















Unless You've Increased 
Your Insurance Lately 








E consider it our duty to inform you that unless you 
have checked your property insurance recently—you 
should do so at once! 


Again we are confronted with increased costs and increased 
prices. Should your property be damaged or destroyed today it 
would cost more than ever to rebuild and to replace the contents. 

See an America Fore agent at once—he can help you deter- 
mine whether or not you have the right amounts and kinds of 
insurance. 

Also, if you are active in the affairs of your community, 
check to see if your public buildings are adequately insured. 
We have found that many such buildings have insufficient 
insurance to rebuild or to repair major damage. 


To locate our nearest agent or claims office call 
~*~ Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
/ 
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Sir: 

Congratulations to your Ernest Hamlin 
Baker for his very excellent Man of the Year 
portrait—the American Soldier .. . 

Mrs. MiLnor Paret KESSLER 
Greenville, S.C. 


Sir: 

Your selection of the Man of the Year was 
excellent. Your story was inspired. Your 
artist, however, was inspired by seeing too 
many movies. The man on the cover looks 
like Hollywood's version of a G.I. ... 
Dallas W. T. PHARR 


| Sir: 


[It] is the best likeness of a combat in- 
fantryman that I have ever seen. He has 
caught the finely drawn, haunted expression 
around the eyes and nose perfectly. This, 
together with the determined aspect of the 
mouth and jaw, forms a face that I have 
seen many hundreds of times since 1941 . . - 

M/Sct. RaymMonp H. NELSON 
Galesburg, Tl. 


Upbeat 


Sir: 

I note in your Jan. 1 issue that the Gallup 
poll reports that Bing Crosby is still the pop- 
ular favorite of the man in the street, despite 
the fact that Billy Eckstine was selected this 
year in both the Down Beat and Metronome 
polls [Tie, Dec. 25]. 

Der Bingle was the favorite of Down Beat 
readers in 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1944 and 
1945, and during the first couple of years he 
was chosen, the Gallup poll undoubtedly 
could have discovered that Rudy Vallee still 
was the favorite of the man in the street. 
Nep E, WILLIAMS 
Down Beat Editor 
Chicago 
In Pursuit of Power 
Sir: 

Dr. John A. Mackay defines clericalism as 
“the pursuit of power, especially of political 
power, by a religious hierarchy, carried on by 
secular methods, and for the purposes of so- 
cial domination” [| Time, Jan. 8}. 

As a definition it admirably fits the activ- 
ities of two organizations, religious in inspira- 
tion, which have functioned in American po- 
litical life—the Anti-Saloon League, and Prot- 
estants & Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church & State. Both of these groups 
sought political power under the aegis of 
religious hierarchy . . . and they certainly used 
secular methods such as badgering Congress 
and the President for the ultimate purpose of 
dominating the social scene in American life. 

Surely Dr. Mackay would want to decry 
activities of Protestant organizations which 
fall so neatly within the limits of the defini- 
tion of clericalism he has provided. 

Mscr. THomas J. McCartHy 
Director 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D.C. 


The Office Party Problem 


Sir: 

Maybe the boss’s wife had the solution for 
the office Christmas party [Trme, Dec. 25] 
when “in came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast sub- 
stantial smile.” There isn’t a single moral 


| problem that the office party at Yuletide 


raises that won’t be solved if the wives insist 
upon inviting themselves. . . At least this is 
the Victorian suggestion I am submitting to 
my Sunday flock of a thousand. . . 

(This scheme would pay for itself, for, al- 
though food costs would be up a third, the 
liquor bill would be cut in hali.) 

Paut F. Situ, S.J. 
Omaha 
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WILL Vy. Ay makes Sense 


-/N DESIGN —-/N ECONOMY ~—/N USEFULNESS 
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50,742 New Freight Cars for 
New York Central's 
Preparedness Program 


Parting an 11,000-mile railroad into top working 
or fighting trim is no overnight job. You can’t wi rit 
till record peacetime production or a né itional emer- 


gency creates the need. 


That's why New York Central started building its 
new freight fleet in 1945... the minute steel became 
available. And Central has gone right on ordering 
an average of 10,000 new freight cars a year. 


So, today, thousands of new New York Central 
freight cars are riding the rails. And more are roll 
ing off the production lines daily in one of the 
largest new car programs in railroad history. 


These cars represent a $252,000, 000 item in 
Central's pre paredness plans. 4 vast pris ate invest- 
ment in the public interest. For it is by railroad 
freight, above all, that America mobilizes its mig rht 
for prosperity in peace and security at all times. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QOpon Tine-Reoder 


The mail from Korea on Trae’s Man 
of the Year is coming in now. It consists 
of cheers and gripes and intensely per- 
sonal communication, 


Our Man of the Year choice brought 
a wide range of comment from colum- 
nists, radio & TV com- 
mentators and edito- 
rial writers. As it does 
each year, the Associ- 
ated Press wired its re- 
port of our selection 
to papers throughout 
the country. The Army adopted our 
cover painting for 50,000 recruiting 
posters, The original was requested for 
display in London. A newly enlisted na- 
val aviation cadet wrote that the rea- 
soning in the story had “affirmed and 
broadened” his own convictions. Praise 
for the story was almost universal, with 
a predictable exception: 
the West Coast Commu- 
nist newspaper, the Peo- 
ple’s World, took two col- 
umns to condemn our 
“brutal killer.” 





But slow mails from 
the war zone left us wait- 
ing for word from the man 
himself. The replies were 
worth the wait. “Your 
timely portrayal of the 
American G.I. in Korea 
is unparalleled in its re- 
ality,” wrote Sergeant 
John A. Cook of the sth Cavalry Regi- 
ment. “We—and I believe I speak for 
most of us—appreciate the tribute you 
have given us dog-faces.” 


Wrote an Air Force captain of the 
36th Fighter-Bomber Squadron: “In- 
dividually and collectively we feel that 
it has a deep, sincere message for all the 
people in and from the United States of 
America . . . Are people at home realiz- 
ing that this isn’t a police action but a 
fight for survival? Do people realize the 
import of your statement about the 
number and excellence of our weapons?” 


Early in the Korean war, combat 
G.Ls and officers began urging us on in 
our efforts to present the full facts of 
the fight. Some of their comments: “It 
is all so very true and it is something 
all American people should know”. - - 
“Keep up the good work, Time” 2 s« 
“Expressed my views perfectly”... “If 





I were a reporter or writer, that is what 
I would have written” .. . “I praise 
your staff on the excellent coverage of 
the Korean war.” Corporal “Tex” Her- 
zog of the heroic 27th Regiment called 
Trae “the best magazine in the world,” 
but wanted us to change the name to 
the Weekly World Magazine. 


Several men in the war zone asked us 
to send clippings, particularly on the 
BACKGROUND For War series, to their 
families and friends at home. (We did.) 
A Medical Corps private had us mail his 
girl friend the account of the superhu- 
man job done by combat medics. 


True to Army tradition, the G.I. 
bitched as hard as he praised. Front- 
liners who disagreed with Trme’s com- 
bat accounts wrote their versions to our 
editors or to the correspondents they 
met in battle. Army men protested hotly 
when we reported that Marine esprit de 
corps gave leathernecks a lower per- 
centage of “missing in 
action” casualties. 


Soldiers’ letters to us 
showed grave concern 
with “what people back 
home think.” Scrawled in 
pencil across odd bits of 
notepaper, these letters 
bore the urgency of men 
at war. “The subject,” 
wrote one sergeant, “is 
too grim to permit delay.” 


Fighting men leaped 
into the Great Debate. 
One wounded corporal went a step be- 
yond Senator Paul Douglas’ suggestion 
that the generals be permitted to use the 
atom bomb on Chinese troops. From a 
hospital in Japan, he wrote that we should 
atom-bomb Manchuria right away. 


As in the last war, news of bottlenecks 
and strikes at home brought bitterness. 
To point this up, an infantry lieutenant 
recently suggested a 
trade union for fight- 
ers. “We are not 
directly concerned 
with higher wages,” 
he explained, “but 
would like to have Se 
collective protection 
against lethal projectiles, zero tempera- 
tures, and exile from our families.” 


Cordially yours, 


5 eine 
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American-Stanrdard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


HOW a woman this gleaming new 

deck-type sink fitting and she'll never 
be satisfied to go back to conventional 
faucets and spouts. 

Here at last is a really modern control 
center that brightens up a kitchen sink 
like a jewel... and brings welcome con- 
venience and simplicity to the job of 
dishwashing. Those easier-to-grasp 
handles, the trim, removable, easy-to- 





NEW 
SINK FITTING 


“An other example of 


American-Standard 
« Leadership 





clean soap dish, and that just-the-right- 
length swinging spout with its new 
Spring-Flo aerator are work-saving in- 
novations even a man can appreciate! 

Designed especially for Hostess and 
Custom Line sinks, this new fitting is 
an American-Standard exclusive. It is 
also further evidence of what American- 
Standard is doing to develop new and 
improved plumbing fixtures and heat- 


ing equipment—not just for the home, 
but for commercial and industrial build- 
ings as well. 

How well American-Standard has 
done this job is indicated 
by the fact that today no 
name in heating and plumb- 
ing is better known... 
none enjoys greater public 
acceptance. 


LOOK FOR THIS 








— 
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MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


y home and industry: AMERICAM-STANDARD » AMERICAN 
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THE NATION 
Eyes on Y 


The U.S., still without a consistent 
world policy, still grateful for any chance 
to wait for the dust to settle, was making 
the logical worst of its uncertainty. Last 
week, while it was trying to drum up the 
courage and decision of its friends, it 
was also ignominiously truckling to its 
enemy. 

In Europe, General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower, entrusted with the most im- 
portant military-diplomatic mission ever 
given a U.S. soldier, went from capital to 
capital urging Western Europe to start 
mobilizing its defenses. Meanwhile, at Lake 
Success, U.N. Delegate Warren Austin, 
carrying out a different kind of mission for 
the Administration, joined other members 
of U.N. in anxiously waving the olive 
branch in the direction of the scornful and 
truculent Chinese Communists (see INTER- 
NATIONAL). It was a gesture that could be 
interpreted by the world as what it was: 
appeasement. 

Snail's Pace. The long-standing indeci- 
sion of the Administration showed on 
other fronts. In his Economic Report, 
despite promises of vast expenditures in 
the future, the President gave some idea 
of the relatively niggling size of the rearm- 
ament effort to date. Currently, he pointed 
out, rearmament is taking 7% of the na- 
tional output; next year it may take as 
much as 18%. In World War II, rearma- 
ment absorbed 459% of all the nation’s 
wealth and property. 

Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas (see be- 
low) offered further evidence of the snail’s 
pace of the war effort. “Total expenditures 
of the Department of Defense,” he said, 
“for the six months up to Jan. 2, 1951, 
were $7.9 billions as compared to $7.2 bil- 
lions during the comparable period of the 
year before. This was an increase of only 
9%. Yet the military situation is certainly 
more than 9% more serious than it was a 
year ago.” i 

The Calendar. The thinking that led to 
the obvious anomalies in the nation’s in- 
ternational course was done in the State 
Department. The thinking behind the slow 
pace of mobilization was a product of the 
Pentagon. 

The Pentagon had a calendar. The minds 
of top U.S. military men revolved around 
two hypothetical dates: 

@ X. when Russia would have enough 
atomic bombs to cripple the U.S. and thus 
be ready to attack. 





Associated Press 


U.N. DeLecate AUSTIN VoTING FoR CEASE-FIRE* 
For a truculent foe, an olive branch. 


@ Y, when Europe, with U.S. help, would 
have enough divisions to protect herself, 
thus making Russia think twice about her 
plans for world conquest. 

It was anyone’s guess, but X might well 
be some time in 1952, Y some time in 
1954. X, therefore, was the moment of 
peril. But by the terms of their own calen- 
dar, the military men could not hope to be 
ready before Y. 

With Fingers Crossed. The State De- 
partment seemed to see no opportunity 
for decisive action while the U.S. still had 
the big advantage of the atomic-bomb 
stockpile. And the military seemed to see 
no opportunity for speeded-up rearma- 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 2,537 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea, reflecting the first losses in the 
big Chinese Communist assault. The 
new list, dated Jan. 10, brings the an- 
nounced cost for six months of the war 
to 42,713 U.S. dead, wounded and miss- 
ing—almost twice the total number of 
ground troops dispatched to the Korean 
front by all other U.N. allies. The 
breakdown: 


Wounvep 
MIssING 


Total casualties by Services: Army, 
34,730; Marine Corps, 7,186; Navy, 465; 
Air Force, 332. 





ment, no matter how willing the U.S, pub- 
lic was to pay the bill. 

The Pentagon argued that the country 
was not ready with the equipment or the 
housing for a big armed force. Further- 
more, the military men had decided that 
the public—which the Pentagon loves to 
analyze—was not psychologically prepared 
to support indefinitely a vast, idle army. 
What would they do with the troops in 
case Russia did not attack? Besides, a big 
army would deplete the labor force needed 
for industrial expansion. 

The Pentagon believed that with suffi- 
cient cadres of trained men it could ex- 
pand its armed forces fast enough to meet 
any crisis. As for industrial mobilization, 
that was being carried out about as rapid- 
ly as possible—or so the Pentagon thought. 
Industry, it was argued, could expand 
overnight into an all-out-war program. 

In short, the military men, long exposed 
to the Administration’s maybe-something- 
will-turn-up policy, had taken up the same 
policy. They had weighed the dangers of 
rapid mobilization against the chances of 
being caught unprepared, and had decided 
that the alternative would have 
less serious consequences. This reasoning 
did not even fit the Pentagon soldiers’ own 
timetable; Russia would be ready, if the 
timetable was right, a good two years be- 
fore the soldiers were. The military men 
crossed their fingers, kept their eyes on Y, 
and tried not to worry too much about X. 


second 
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1951 BUDGET 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Cost of Security 


In the new State Department building’s 
softly lighted auditorium, which he had 
pre-empted for the occasion, Harry Tru- 
man presented his 1952 budget to the 
press. Mrs. Truman and Margaret, whom 
he had invited because they wanted to see 
where all the money went, sat in a back 
row thumbing a 265-page summary of the 
1,089-page full-size edition. The ladies lis- 
tened attentively to the President, occa- 
sionally peered at the documents. 

So did the newsmen. In the two cost- 
liest years of World War II (1944 and 
1945) the U.S. had spent $168.2 billion 
for men and armaments. The President 
was now telling the U.S. how much it 
would have to put up—not to fight World 
War III, but merely to mobilize for what- 
ever might happen. 

He lumped it all together under the sin- 
gle heading of “national security”’—the 
cost of rebuilding the nation’s own mili- 
tary establishment, atomic development, 
civil defense, aid to U.S. allies abroad. 
The figure (for fiscal 1951 and 1952): 
$140 billion. 

Where Is the Money? All other costs 
of the U.S. Government for the same two 
years would come to only $43 billion (see 
chart). And even that figure contained the 
enormous, still unliquidated costs of the 
wars of yesterday—interest on the na- 
tional debt, payments to veterans, a total 
of $22 billion. In other words, the crush- 
ing costs of wars past & present for the 
two vears would be $162 billion, compared 
with $21 billion for the normal domestic 
expenses of the U.S. Government. 

The cost could also be measured against 
what the President had asked exactly a 
year ago when the fiscal-ros1 budget was 
first framed. Then Harry Truman, seven 
months after he had ordered the last of 
U.S. occupation troops out of Korea, 
thought that $19 billion would be enough 
for national security. “The new emphasis 
on military preparedness,” said his bud- 
get message this week, “reflects the ne- 
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1952 BUDGET 





Time Chart by R. M. Chopin, Jr. 


cessities of the world situation today.” 

Where was the money coming from? 
Mr. Truman explained. Not all of the 
$140 billion for national security would 
actually be spent in the two-year period. 
Some of it would be merely in the form of 
orders for armaments. The orders would 
have to be paid for some day, but not in 
1952. He figured actual spending in fiscal 
1951 at $47.2 billion (including $27 bil- 
lion for security); for 1952, $71.6 billion 
($52 billion for security). He reckoned 
that revenues from present taxes in both 
years would be $99.6 billion, which would 
leave a deficit of $19.2 billion for the 24 
months between July 1950 and July 1952. 

“Pay As You Go." To meet the defi- 
cit, the President had already prescribed 
“much higher taxes.” Exactly how much 
higher and how they would be levied, he 
would explain in a subsequent message. 
He was determined, however, that nation- 
al security should be put on a basis of 
“pay as you go.”* In short, if Mr. Tru- 
man had his way, the money would have 
to come out of the pockets of U.S. citi- 
zens, without any addition to the national 
debt, now $256 billion. 

This week, as the budget was presented 
to the public, some Congressmen warned 
that taxes heavy enough to cover the full 
cost of security would strangle the coun- 
try’s economy. Cried New York’s Daniel 
Reed: “I think the President has gone 
hysterical.” Some recalled the observation 
of North Carolina’s Congressman “Muley” 
Doughton, when President Roosevelt in 
1943 proposed a $1o.5 billion increase in 
wartime taxes: “You can shear a sheep 
once a year; you can skin him only once.” 

Other Congressmen figured that the 
U.S. could still grow a lot of wool, even 
though there would be some bleats, and 
that it was better for the U.S. even to 
lose some skin than to lose its head. 


* To meet the full tax bill for fiscal 1952 the 
U.S. would have to raise more than $70 billion— 
more than it had ever raised before in a single 
year (previous record: $46.4 in fiscal 1945) and 
more than the Government had collected during 
the 138 years between 1789 and 1927. 
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Doctor's Report 


Along with his budget message, the 
President reported last week on the na 
tion’s economic health. It was a long: 
winded document of 11,0co words which 
dealt with the subject in the gingerly 
manner of a doctor looking over a tem- 
peramental patient. How well was the U.S. 
fitted to endure the rigors of mobilization? 

The President and his economic advis- 
ers* prescribed some vitamins, some ex- 
ercise and a plainer diet. Steel capacity 
would have to be raised from 103 million 
to about 120 million ingot tons, electric 
power capacity from 67 to 87 million 
kilowatts. Besides adding another mil- 
lion men & women to the armed forces 
within a few months, the U.S. needed 
“probably not less than four million more 
in defense production by the end of the 
year.” More women and oldsters would 
have to go into industry. 

Some Jargon, Some Quackery. There 
would be sacrifices for all to bear. The de- 
fense program might absorb up to a third 
of such basic commodities as copper, alu- 
minum and rubber. Workers would have to 
“accept restraints and controls upon 
wages,” forgo strikes. Families would have 
to make “their household goods last longer, 
their automobiles and appliances, their 
linen and clothes.” Everyone would have 
to pay higher taxes (see above). 

Unfortunately, most of the specific rec- 
ommendations were buried in generalities 
and bureaucrat’s jargon, and some were 
the products of political quackery. For 
some of the country’s most vexatious 
twinges, the report had no specific remedy. 
What to do about the threat of galloping 
inflation? Said the doctor vaguely: “We 
must use direct controls, as well as the tax 
and credit measures.” 

What to do about farm and food prices, 
now riding up & up and taken out of the 
reach of price controls by act of Congress? 
The doctor prescribed a poultice. Said he 
we must “control speculative trading.” The 
report was also filled with good advice 
which no one needed so badly as the doctor 
himself. Sample: “All of us must plan. . . 
Government must assume leadership.” 

No Strain. But all in all, the doctor 
found the U.S. in roaring good health. 
“From the beginning of World WarII. . . 
our national output rose by more than 
60%,” still showed no sign of reaching an 
end of expansion. “Our total [physical] 
output today has reached approximately 
the 1944 [wartime] peak . . . with much 
shorter hours and less strain upon facil- 
ities.”. Even if the contemplated defense 
program were doubled, “it would still be 
clearly within our capabilities.” The U.S. 
was the industrial giant, alongside of whom 
all other industries looked puny. 

The U.S. was in little danger from a col- 
lapse of its economy, the doctor concluded. 
The greatest danger to the giant, in fact, 
was that his enormous potential would be 
misused, or not fully utilized until too late. 





* The Council of Economic Advisers: Chairman 
Leon Keyserling, John D. Clark, Roy Blough. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Fin of the Shark 
(See Cover) 

The Great Debate rolled on, in the 
newspapers, on the radio, on streetcorners. 

“All this started with us trying to run 
the world,” complained a hops merchant 
in Yakima Valley. “We started out with 
loans to the British Isles, now we got loans 
out everywhere. And what do we bring 
home? We bring home corpses, and I’m 
damned mad.” Axel Nielsen, a used-car 
dealer, canvassed southern Michigan with 
petitions to the President which said: 
“Bring our boys and war goods back to 
American soil and let the other countries, 
one & all, paddle their own canoe. . rid 
Housewife Kathleen McLeese of Kansas 
City said: “If I were a soldier, I'd rather 
fight in Korea than in Independence, Mo.” 
Said a San Francisco businessman: “The 
way things are, we're in and yet we aren't. 
We fight one place and try diplomacy an- 
other . . . How the hell can you figure 
anything?” 

In the U.S. Senate, the Great Debate 
simmered and boiled. 

There was one notable absentee. Paul 
Douglas of Illinois kept his floor appear- 
ances to a minimum, closeted himself in 
his cluttered Senate office and worked late 
into the night. He gulped carbonated 
water, puffed at denicotinized cigarettes 
and riffled through a stack of history 
books and charts. Four stenographers 
worked in relays to help him, For a week 
he wrote and rewrote, revised and polished 
what he wanted to say. 

Douglas had already made his views 
known in part in a series of speeches and 
radio debates (Time, Dec. 18). Now he 
was reviewing and refining them, expand- 
ing his ideas into an exhaustive considera- 
tion of the alternatives the nation faced. 
At a critical moment in U.S. history, Paul 


J. G. Zimmerman 
Texas’ CONNALLY 


When? 
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Douglas had set himself the task of chart- 
ing a course which sought self-preserva- 
tion through world leadership. 

No Bargain-Counter Security. While 
Douglas labored, the Senate debate con- 
tinued. “If the members of Congress have 
a shred of courage and patriotism left,” 
said Indiana’s Isolationist William E. Jen- 
ner, “they will lay down an ultimatum to 
the President demanding either a declara- 
tion of war or the bringing back of Ameri- 
can G.Ls to home shores.” Cried Fellow 
Isolationist George Malone of Nevada: 
“We should withdraw General Eisenhower 
from his military headquarters in Europe.” 

There were other voices urging similar 
courses. But essentially, it was a week for 
answering Herbert Hoover, Robert Taft 
and the other pleaders for a defensive for- 
eign policy—the policy of retreat to what 
Hoover called a Western Gibraltar. Ari- 
zona’s apple-cheeked Ernest McFarland, 





J. G. Zimmerman 
CALIFoRNIA’S KNOWLAND 
At what points? 


rising to his first test as a majority lead- 
er of the new Senate, gave the debate free 
rein: “It is this clash of honest judgment 
and conviction... which results in sound- 
er policy,” he said. 

Texas’ fiery Tom Connally charged into 
Bob Taft’s economy proposals. “I do not 
believe in shopping for security at the bar- 
gain counter,” he snorted. “We cannot seri- 
ously entertain a policy of limited, half- 
hearted participation in the defense of 
[Europe], even though it has the appeal 
of being economical.” Taft had said there 
was no conclusive evidence that the Rus- 
sians would attack. Replied Connally: 
their puppets were already killing Ameri- 
cans in Korea. “In Texas,” he said, “we 
are strongly of the opinion that when a 
person shoots at you, he is being unfriend- 
ly.” 

One for Six. Some of Mr. Republican’s 
ablest party colleagues also rose to dispute 
the Taft and Hoover logic. “It is hard to 





Associated Press 
MassacuHusetts’ Lopce 
How? 


understand how anyone can contend that 
the development of a defensive holding 
force in Europe . . . could look like ag- 
gression to such realistic men as the rulers 
of the Kremlin,” said Massachusetts’ Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge Jr. “We have . . . to get 
the arrow point from West to East, not 
from East to West.” 

Said California’s William Knowland: 
“Tf Communism is a global menace, which 
it is, then it must be met on a global basis. 
We cannot expect [Western Europe] to 
build an army that would make Europe 
impregnable to Communist aggression be- 
fore we place an additional man or dollar 
on the Continent.” Knowland had his own 
formula for U.S. participation in the North 
Atlantic army—one American division for 
every six European divisions, until there 
are 70 in all. 

The most emphatic proposal of all came 
from New Hampshire's Styles Bridges. An 
internationalist who has sat in the Senate 
longer than any Republican save Michi- 
gan’s ailing Arthur Vandenberg, Bridges 
believes that the U.S. is already waging 
World War IlI[—and losing it. Bridges 
called on the U.S. to recognize that it is in 
a state of war with Russia without for- 
mally declaring its existence. Except for 
his all-out attack on the Administration 
and the wavering conduct of its foreign 
policy, it was the polar opposite to the 
Hoover-Taft position. His specific propos- 
als: a break of diplomatic relations with 
Russia and her Communist satellites; a 
U.S.-supported invasion of the Chinese 
mainland by Chiang Kai-shek; a sea and 
air war on the Chinese Reds by U.S. 
forces; full-scale industrial mobilization 
and round-the-clock production. 

What Will lt Be Tomorrow? This 
week Paul Douglas, a burly man in a rum- 
pled grey suit, stepped on to the Senate 
floor to speak his mind in the Great De- 
bate. The Senate listened with respect. In 
his 58 years, Paul Douglas had been a col- 
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lege professor, a nationally known econo- 
mist, a reforming member of Chicago’s 
city council, a Quaker and pacifist. In 
1942, at the age of so, he had become a 
World War II marine. Now, after two 
years in the Senate, he had emerged as a 
jeader of the little band of Administration 
Democrats who spoke more from convic- 
tion and a sense of duty than from con- 
siderations of partisan politics. 

Standing tall (6 ft. 24 in.) at a Senate 
desk, his head thrust forward, he read 
from a fat, 55-page text before him. 

“The manifestation of Communist ag- 
gression in Korea during these last six 
months,” said Douglas, “is but the show- 
ing of the fin of the shark above the water. 
It is but a fraction of the striking power 
of the man-eater which lies beneath the 
surface. Day before yesterday it was 
Czechoslovakia; yesterday it was China; 
today it is Korea. What will it be tomor- 
row?” 

“T welcome this debate,” said Douglas. 
“T am confident that it will result in re- 
affirming the principle of collective secur- 
ity. But the debate, if we carry it out 
quickly and in good temper, will be a gain 
to the country. It will clear the air and 
minds of all of us... Let us weigh the 
relative values of the different alternatives 
and decide . . . Where, then, do we begin?” 

When, Why, Where? Douglas began 
with an essential point—one sometimes 
obscured by the smoke of the oratory. The 
whole U.S. was agreed “on the basic ends 
we seck, namely, to protect our country 
from Communist aggression . . . The dif- 
ferences are merely on means and methods 
. . « When, at what points, how, and with 
whom should we prepare to defend our- 
selves?” 

Douglas addressed himself to the main 
alternatives proposed so far: 

The Administration Policy. In theory, 
at least, the Administration plan is to 
meet points of Communist strength with 
points of Western strength, in the hope 
that it may persuade Russia to check her 
aggression and perhaps to come to a peace 
settlement. In Europe, it is based on the 
Atlantic pact, and a commitment to place 
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six to ten U.S. divisions in Europe as the 
West Europeans build up their own forces. 
In Asia, there is no clear policy. 

The Gibraltar Policy. Herbert Hoover 
would pull out of Korea, send no more 
U.S. forces overseas except to a limited 
cordon of Pacific and Atlantic bases, build 
the Western Hemisphere into “the Gibral- 
tar of Western Civilization” and wait the 
Russians out. Senator Taft would include 
several more bases than Hoover (¢.g., 
North Africa, perhaps Malaya and Spain), 
and honor the U.S. commitment to fight 
if a North Atlantic ally is attacked. But 
he would fight by sea and air, not on land. 

Would either accomplish the job that 
had to be done: drive the shark back to 
deep water, or shoot it? Douglas was con- 
vinced that neither could. The end of 
Gibraltarism would be the feast of the 
shark on all Asia and Europe, he argued. 
U.S. forces, he said, are the key to West 
Europe’s resistance. “If we refuse [to 
help], they . . . may indeed throw in the 
sponge.” 

How About Europe? Point by point, 
Douglas met the Hoover-Taft thesis. Sea 
and air power are not enough to defend 
Europe, he declared. “The experience of 
World War II and the experience of Ko- 
rea have surely taught us that air attacks 
will not stop land armies. . . Infantry and 
artillery are still needed, as Korea has 
shown, and all the scientific push buttons 
and military gadgets have not made them 
obsolete.” 

Taft had argued that if Russia swept to 
the Channel, the U.S. could bomb West- 
ern Europe’s industrial facilities into use- 
lessness. Douglas’ answer: “The Europe- 
ans cannot be thrilled with joy by the fact 
that Mr. Taft first offers them aerial aid 
which he admits will be ineffective, and 
then promises them that after this has 
failed, he will destroy their industrial 
plants and possibly their cities by attacks 
from the air. This is hardly the way to 
win friends and influence people, and, in 
fact, almost no better way than this could 
be devised to develop anti-American and 
pro-Russian sentiment on the continent 
of Europe.” 
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“Now,” he went on, “suppose we were 
to adopt Mr. Taft's policy of refusing to 
support Western Europe with ground 
troops and offering air and sea power only. 
It would, in effect, withdraw our strength 
from continental western Europe and cre- 
ate a power vacuum which the Commu- 
nists would inevitably fill.” It would also 
deprive the U.S. of Europe’s tremendous 
industrial production. “Since steel is the 
strongest material component of our de- 
fense and the base of all other industry, 
we should not lightly give it up to the ene- 
my or accept its destruction at our own 
hands. We in the free nations need that 65 
million tons of steel a year on our side.” 

How could Taft argue on the one hand 
that a few U.S. divisions would not be 
enough to help much in Europe and on 
the other that they might be formidable 
enough to be provocation for war? “Sena- 
tor Taft’s evident belief . . . is equivalent 
to saying that the weak must not strength- 
en themselves relative to the strong lest 
the strong should take alarm. But this 
condemns the weak to continue in a state 
of inferiority to the strong and means that 
they exist only on the sufferance of the 
powerful.” 

Said Douglas: “Let us frankly face the 
fact that the allied armies which are to be 
raised under the Brussels agreement may 
be overpowered and defeated. We may 
be driven into the sea. Our losses may be 
heavy. No one can take this possibility 
lightly . . . But what Senator Taft and 
Mr. Hoover seem to insist upon is that we 
should not use land troops on the Con- 
tinent unless we are certain to win. . . If 
we only try to resist the Communists 
when it is a sure thing that we will win, 
the Communists will conquer the world.” 

How about Asia? Douglas turned to 
the other alternative. He called it the 
“Protect Europe but Not Asia” position, 
and he attributed its strength to “the 
councils of the exeautive Government and 
a number of able publicists.” This school, 
he said, would let the shark gobble Asia 
and, with it, the Middle East and Africa. 
“They are resigned to this because they 
believe that we and Western Europe do 
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"Let us have faith and in that faith let us act." 
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not have the strength to defend both Asia 
and Western Europe ... For Western 
Europe, it is said, is the vital seat of power 
and the only permanent head for the Rus- 
sian serpent, which has its coils in so 
many satellite states of Europe and Asia.” 

Douglas noted that this was precisely 
the policy urged by Great Britain. “This 
comparison may shock our British 
friends,” said he. “It is nevertheless true 
that their reluctance to back us up in the 
Far East is very similar to Mr. Hoover's 
reluctance to back them up in Europe. 

“The British are at present, therefore, 
largely isolationist in their attitudes to- 
ward the Far East. They apparently do 
not want to use any more of their strength 
to help defend the principle of collective 
security in areas such as Korea and China 
where their own national and material in- 
terests are not involved, although they 
probably would feel differently were Ma- 
laya, Singapore and India to be directly 
and immediately threatened . . . 

“This isolationism is the most charitable 
explanation why the British early recog- 
nized the Chinese Communists; why, after 
open and bare-faced aggression by these 
Communists, they are still opposed to hav- 
ing the United Nations or ourselves brand 
[the Chinese Reds] as such; why they are 
opposed to having the United Nations or 
ourselves invoke economic — sanctions 
against the Communists; and why they 
want the Communists seated in the United 
Nations itself. 

“It is not because I underestimate the 
vital importance of Europe that I disagree 
with those who .. . would largely restrict 
our commitments to that area,” Douglas 
went on. “I go the whole way with them 
as to the vital importance of Europe. But 
they do not go the whole way with us. The 
American defenders of this idea would 
defend Japan, Formosa, the Ryukyus, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, 
I am sure. But that is about as far as 
they would go.” 

An Engraved Invitation. Douglas 
thought the West could no more afford to 
lose the Asian mainland than Western 
Europe. Yet: “Indo-China is now in grave 
dancer of falling to the Communists... 
If this happens, Burma, Thailand, Malaya 
and Indonesia will be sitting ducks... 
Ceylon will then be in great danger... 
India, already facing the Russian Com- 
munists from the northwest, will find her- 
self suddenly faced with terrific pressure 
from the east. To the west of India are 
only the weak, semi-neutral countries of 
Afghanistan, Iran and Saudi Arabia. With 
India gone, the countries of the Middle 
East, lacking our help, will also go... 
Then Africa, and so on.” 

With all this, the U.S. and what was left 
of its allies would lose—and Russia would 
get—most of the world’s natural rubber 
supply, nearly two-thirds of its tin supply, 
the precious oil of the Middle East (42% 
of world reserves), a great supply of man- 
ganese and, when Africa fell, the vital 
uranium deposits of the Belgian Congo. 

To Douglas, the answer was obvious. 
The U.S. could not abandon either Europe 
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or Asia without a fight. To meet the fight, 
if it must come, the U.S. had to mobilize 
faster; it could not measure out its effort 
in dollar signs. “Our answer should not be 
a quavering retreat and abandonment of 
our allies,” he cried. “ . .. [It] would 
provide the Russians with an engraved 
invitation to take over the world.” 

A Third Way. But there was a third 
alternative. Douglas called it the “Protect 
Freedom Everywhere We Can” position. 
“[ This] school .. . believes that the Unit- 
ed States must strive to help put down ag- 
gression everywhere—provided, however, 
that other nations will adequately join us 
in the attempt, and that the places in 
which the aggression occurs, or threatens 
to occur, are accessible . . . We do not 
believe in this policy in order to be ag- 
gressive ourselves, nor from any desire to 
throw our weight around.” 

In a measured voice, Douglas laid his 
proposals before the Senate. They were 
not easily arrived at nor lightly offered, he 
said. They involved some grave risks. But 
they recognized that a greater danger lay 
in losing all initiative for the sake of 
avoiding all risk. The Douglas proposals: 
@ Pass a congressional resolution approv- 
ing the Brussels agreement for a North 
Atlantic army. Contribute American divi- 
sions to it on a proportionate basis—about 
one for every 34 European divisions. (If 
the Administration did not seek congres- 
sional approval in a few days, said Doug- 
las, he would bring the issue to a show- 
down vote himself.) 

@ Press for U.N. condemnation of China 
as an aggressor. 

@ Begin a naval blockade of the Chinese 
coast. 

@ “Make no deal in Korea in order to get 
out. . . If we leave, lét it be an honorable 
withdrawal under gunfire because of over- 
whelming odds.” 


@ “Try to promote democracy, land re- 
form and an increase in production and 
living standards in all non-Communist 
countries, especially those threatened by 
Communist aggression.” 

@ Stand by to help with air and naval 
forces if the Communists strike in Indo- 
China, the Malay Peninsula or the Near 
East. Get Britain and France to make the 
preponderant contributions of land forces 
for those areas “to compensate for their 
relative failure to help in the Korean 
struggle.” 

@ Take all the allies to be found, includ- 
ing Tito, Franco and Chiang Kai-shek. 
“They are not Democrats, but they are 
anti-Communists . . . Have no squeam- 
ishness from now on in taking associates 
whose records may be somewhat soiled.” 
@ Tell the world our aims and intentions. 
“They are honorable and we should make 
them known.” 

@ Step up mobilization at home—mobi- 
lize 6,000,000 men into the armed forces, 
increase the budget to $100 billion, stretch 
the work week to 44 or 48 hours. 

Then Douglas recommended the final 
step which gave his proposal the force of 
an A-bomb: the U.S. should serve notice 
on Russia and the world that the next act 
of Communist aggression means war. 

The Ice Cap. “The Russians would 
like to bleed us white by a series of such 
moves by satellites, for which they will 
deny responsibility,” Douglas declared, “If 
we and the rest of the world allow our- 
selves to be sucked in by this, it will be 
fatal. Instead of fighting off only the ten- 
tacles of the octopus, let us recognize that 
these tentacles are directed by a central 
intelligence. 

“Let us serve notice, therefore, that at 
the next act of aggression by a satellite, 
we will reserve the right to strike at the 
eye of the octopus itself.” This, thought 
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Douglas, might be the deterrent that was 
needed to head off war. 

Douglas saw only one choice for the 
U.S., the Protect Freedom choice. No 
longer, said he, could the U.S. choose be- 
tween simple self-preservation or world 
leadership; they had become entwined. 
“We have not sought world leadership. It 
has been thrust upon us. . . It would be 
far more comfortable if it had never come. 
But it has. We cannot escape it. 

“Let us determine that our civilization 
is not to fall, and that the ice cap of the 
police state shall not descend upon either 
us or Western culture. Even if open strug- 
gle comes, if we are determined to pre- 
serve the faith by which we live, we can 
rebuild much of the damage done and free 
ourselves and others from the fear of tyr- 
anny .. . Let us resolve to win. Let us 
have faith and in that faith let us act.” 


moment, but at least “into the next dec- 
ade.” Marshall wanted authority to draft 
all able-bodied youths for 27 months of 
service when they reached the age of 18. 
After active duty they would be enrolled 
for another three years’ service in the 
organized reserves or for six years in the 
inactive reserves. 

Said Marshall: “Men of 18, 19 and 20 
make our finest soldiers. The excellent 
Marine divisions are made up largely of 
men in these age groups.” He stated blunt- 
ly that universal military service and 
training* would have saved months of 


preparation in World War II, might have 
staved off the Korean war entirely, saved 
countless billions of dollars. 

Jumping Generals. Marshall laid down 
his statement and marched back to the 
Pentagon, leaving Anna Rosenberg to an- 
swer questions and present the details. 





SecRETARY MARSHALL & AIDE ROSENBERG 
Men of 18, 19 and 20 make our finest soldiers.’ 


ARMED FORCES 


Universal Service? 

To George Marshall it was an old story. 
Under the bright floodlights in the mar- 
ble-pillared Senate caucus room, he sat 
quietly, facing the microphone. But ener- 
getic Anna Rosenberg, seated beside him, 
making her first appearance on Capitol 
Hill as Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
was never still. She toyed constantly with 
her glasses, fluttered papers, jangled her 
heavy charm bracelets, restlessly tuc ked 
her hair up under her sequin-studded 
pink hat. 

When members of the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Preparedness 
finally straggled in and the hearing got 
under way, General Marshall formally 
laid down the Pentagon’s plan for the na- 
tion’s first universal military service and 
training program (Trae, Jan. 15). It was 
a plan calculated to supply the nation’s 
military manpower needs, not just for the 
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Mrs. Rosenberg promptly proved that she 
was a powerhouse of both information 
and energy. For two hours she reeled off a 
staggering list of statistics, carried on a 
discussion of policy, and kept a brace or 
more of brigadier generals hopping up & 
down to supply her with papers. 

Out of an estimated 1,050,000 18-year- 
olds, she figured that 800,000 would go 
into military service. Most of those phys- 
ically unfit for military duty could prob- 
ably be drafted for “some work” in the 
nation’s service. For the first three years 
of the program, the President would have 


% Which combines features of both universal 
military training and universal military service. 
U.M.T. would require 18-year-olds to take six 
months’ basic training in a special corps, after 
which they would have a choice of serving six 
more months, or enlist in the armed forces, join 
the National Guard, Reserves or R.O.T.C, 
U.M.S. would require six months’ basic training 
followed by two solid years in active military 
service, 










authority to defer 75.000 students an- 
nually so they could finish college—but 
only after they had completed four months 
of basic training and agreed to serve the 
other 23 months after graduation. 

To help meet the nation’s needs for 
doctors, scientists and technicians, the 
President would also be authorized to 
grant them additional deferments after 
they had finished college. If they were 
not called within ten years, their duty 
to serve would be automatically can- 
celled. 

The committeemen were obviously im- 
pressed with Mrs. Rosenberg’s presenta- 
tion. But for all her charm and informa- 
tion, she soon began running into trouble. 
When the hearings began, her charts were 
based on the armed forces manpower goal 
of 3,200,000 men in service by July 1. On 
the basis of those figures, the present 
draft law would just about supply the 
military’s needs. At weck’s end, when the 
President belatedly raised the figure to 
3,462,205 men, the committee complained 
about the revision and asked somewhat 
querulously if they could expect further 
ones. Mrs. Rosenberg answered with spir- 
it: “I asked the statistical department if 
there was such a thing as a rubber chart 
so they would not have to stay up nights 
revising figures.” 

Doubts Creep In. Some Senators 
doubted if the services could absorb draft- 
ees quickly enough, even if the 18-year- 
old manpower pool was made available. 
Said Texas’ Senator Lyndon Johnson, sub- 
committee chairman: “You come up be- 
fore this committee asking us to draw up 
legislation for the drafting of 18-year-olds, 
and at the same time men are rapping at 
your door and you can’t take them.” 

This week, as the hearings continued, it 
was clear that some kind of universal 
service law would be passed. But it was 
just as clear that Congress wanted plenty 
of time to make up its mind on the de- 
tails. Looking forward to weeks of hear- 
ings and debate, Chairman Johnson ex- 
plained: “We are in the first five minutes 
of a football game which may be decided 
in the last three minutes of play.” 


Army Luxury 

As every front-line soldier knows, there 
is a vast difference between the number of 
men in uniform and the number who ac- 
tually see combat. Last week Defense Sec- 
retary Marshall told just how big the dif- 
ference is. For every 100,000 men under 
arms, he said, the U.S. can muster only 
23,000 on the firing line. Russia, on the 
other hand, gets 80,000 combat soldiers 
out of every 100,000 men. 

Old Soldier Marshall had started an in- 
vestigation of the problem 24 hours after 
he became Secretary of Defense, but he 
could not see any solution if U.S. troops 
were to continue to be the world’s best 
supplied, best cared for and best fed. 
Said Marshall reminiscently: “Our serv- 
ices are too luxurious. I was raised on a 
16¢ ration, no chicken, no turkey and no 
butter. If there was any, by the time I 
got it, it was melted.” 
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THE STATES 
Shoestrings & Saddlebags 


The President revived an old, familiar 
problem: gerrymandering in congressional 
election districts. Last week he asked Con- 
gress to lay down a strict set of rules for 
redistributing the states’ allotted Repre- 
sentatives more equally among their pop- 
ulations, as tallied in the 1950 census. 

Harry Truman had the weight of facts 
and logic on his side. Politicians had out- 
done themselves carving out weirdly 
shaped districts designed to increase their 
power at the expense of their opponents. 
Illinois had “saddlebag” and “belt-line” 
districts; Mississippi had a “shoestring” 
district, 40 miles wide and 600 miles long; 
and Massachusetts still has a scrawny, 
lizard-shaped district, resembling the orig- 
inal gerrymander, laid out in 1812 to pre- 
serve the political power of Governor El- 
bridge Gerry. In Ohio’s 22nd District, 
Representative Frances P. Bolton served 
698,650 constituents, but in the roth Dis- 
trict, Representative Thomas A. Jenkins 
spoke for only 180,482 people. 

What President Truman wanted was 
specific legislation outlawing the gerry- 
mander and requiring the states to divide 
their districts into compact units of be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 people (the 
census basis on which seats would be ap- 
portioned ideally). While few Congress- 
men would argue about the unfairness of 
the existing system, there was little chance 
that they would enact the anti-gerryman- 
der legislation in a hurry. The hard polit- 
ical fact was that too many of them owed 
their jobs to the shoestrings and saddlebags. 


THE CAPITAL 


Salvage Sale 

The White House Renovation Commis- 
sion announced its plans for disposing of 
the historic debris salvaged from the re- 
building job. Beginning next month, sou- 
venir hunters may order a whole list of 
mementos by mail. Samples: 25¢ for a 
piece of hand-split lath; $100 for enough 
bricks to face an ordinary fireplace. In 
addition, the commission was preparing 
special souvenir kits containing chunks of 
wood suitable for gavel-making or a hand- 
made nail and a piece of stone which 
could be set in plastic for a paperweight. 
Each item will be accompanied by a metal 
tag certifying that it is a true piece of 
the White House. 


AMERICANA 


It Takes All Kinds... 


New York. For the bebop man, Man- 
hattan’s Alley’s Creative Clothes—“The 
House of Frantic Styles”—offered two of 
its newest and slickest numbers :at $14.95, 
a knee-length, double-breasted gabardine 
“Bop Cardigan,” with four patch-pockets 
and no lapels; at $8.95, a pair of “high- 
rise, drop-loop, saddle-stitch, tricky-pock- 
et peg pants.” 

Illinois. Just when Chicago was con- 
gratulating itself on an alltime record of 
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13 days without a single reported homi- 
cide,* police found the body of one Jo- 
seph Barron, alias “Chicken Joe,” in a 
backyard with a knife in his heart. 
Washington. After giving more butter- 
fat in her milk than any other cow in U.S. 
history, Carnation Homestead Daisy Mad- 
cap, a moon-eyed Holstein belonging to 
the Carnation Co., was crowned “Queen 
of All Cows.” At Daisy’s coronation, Car- 
nation Director G. S. Bulkley pronounced 
the eulogy: “To the dairy cow: protector 
of our natural health and wealth, foun- 
tain of youth of this modern day. To the 
dairy cow: our slave, our f riend, our foster 
mother. Thank God for the dairy cow!” 
Michigan. When the state senate 
balked at seating Democratic Senators 
Charles C. Diggs and Anthony Wilkowsky 
because each had previously served a pris- 
on term, Democratic Senator Robert A. 
Haggerty made a plea for tolerance: “I 





Associated Press 
Dickie BONHAM 
Mighty Mouse set the example. 


don’t know any politician who wouldn't 
do what Wilkowsky did. I think they 
called it ballot-box stuffing.” 

Arizona. After 114 days without rain, 
Arizona was enduring one of the longest 
droughts in state history. Water holes and 
rivers had gone dry, ranges were dust, cat- 
tle herds were being shipped north or sold. 
The drought belt extended east to New 
Mexico and central Texas. In some Texas 
saloons, tin cups were put by the cash 
registers to collect funds for professional 
rainmakers. Oldtimers glumly compared 
conditions to the famous drought of 1903- 
o4, when a man could cross the Verde 
River over the carcasses of dead cattle 
and never touch foot to the dry riverbed. 

Virginia, The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
clamped a boycott on a scheduled Rich- 
mond concert by Negro Singer Marian 


# Former record: seven days, set last year. 


Anderson. Reason: white people were be- 
ing discriminated against. All the choice 
center-section seats had been reserved for 
Negroes. 

Tennessee. As part of his emphasis 
on youth work, Dr. W. C. Newman, pas- 
tor of Memphis’ First Methodist Church, 
set aside a special, dimly lit “Daters’ Bal- 
cony” for teen-agers at Sunday services. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
"| Almost Did Fly" 


When six-year-old Dickie Bonham be- 
gan reading Mighty Mouse comic books 
a few months ago, he was overwhelmed 
by a pulse-stirring daydream: he began 
imagining himself flying through the air 
in red tights, a long-sleeved yellow pull- 
over and a flowing cape. He was a frail, 
asthmatic child, but doggedly deter- 
mined; he hurried from his room in the 
Bonham home in Highland Park, Calif. 
and asked his mother whether he could 
learn to spread his arms and fly. 

Gently, she told him that God did not 
want humans to fly that way; that He 
had given birds wings to fly, but had given 
man a big brain so he could make air- 
planes. Dickie listened silently. His father 
was an engineer at Northrop Aircraft Inc., 
and airplanes seemed commonplace to the 
boy. A few weeks later he told his mother 
that he could remember flying with his 
own two arms when he was “awfully 
young.” She tried to explain that it must 
have been just a dream. 

Last week one of Dickie’s friends asked 
him to play Indian. He agreed. But at the 
last minute he decided to try a different 
game. He put on a yellow sweat shirt, tied 
a bath towel around his neck like a cape. 
The boys headed for a 25-foot embank- 
ment. Dickie walked back from the brink, 
turned, ran as hard as he could, and 
jumped out into the air. He fell on his 
stomach, He lay on the ground, scratched 
and dirty, and unable to get up. His 
mother, summoned by the playmate, hur- 
ried him to a doctor; a few minutes later 
Dickie was being rushed to Glendale Com- 
munity Hospital. His spleen was ruptured 
and he had other internal injuries. 

At the hospital he told his mother: “I 
really almost did fly, mother. I took off 
and I flew down. I did fly until I landed.” 
At week’s end, four days after the acci- 
dent, Dickie died. 


CRIME 
Young Man with a Gun 


When William E. Cook was five years 
old, his mother died; his father, a ne’er-do- 
well Joplin, Mo. smelter worker, aban- 
doned the boy and his seven brothers & 
sisters in a deserted mine cave. After the 
authorities discovered them there, most 
of them found foster parents, but only 
“the county” would take William, a small, 
ugly child with a deformed right eyelid. 
William bit like a caged wildcat at the 
institutional hand that fed him. 

When the county put him in a boarding 
home, he threw tantrums and complained 
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that he wanted a bicycle like other kids. 
At twelve, he quit school; when he was 
hauled before a judge he sullenly asked to 
be sent to the reformatory. A married sister 
got him out; he responded by robbing a 
Joplin taxi driver of $11. 

H-a-r-d L-u-c-k. William Cook spent 
almost all his youth behind bars. Reforma- 
tory authorities noted that he was neat, 
quiet, and wrote a “nice hand.” But he 
started endless fights. At 17, he was sent to 
the Missouri State Penitentiary, where he 
gained a measure of fame among the con- 
victs by hitting a fellow inmate over the 
head with a baseball bat. When he got out 
last year, he was 21—a short, heavy- 
shouldered, brooding youth with a pimply, 
undershot chin, and the legend H-a-r-d 
L-u-c-k tattooed on his knuckles. 

He looked up his father, who lives on a 
pension in a Joplin shack, and announced 
that he was “going to live by the gun.” 
Then he made his way to the hot little 
desert town of Blythe, Calif., got a job as 
a dishwasher. On the night before Christ- 
mas, Cook disappeared. He bobbed up in 
El Paso and bought a .32-caliber auto- 
matic pistol. After that he started out to 
fulfill his promise. 

Help Me! His first harvest was a car, a 
prisoner and $100. He hitched a ride with 
a 56-year-old Texas mechanic named Lee 
Archer, robbed him and locked him in the 
automobile’s trunk. But after Cook began 
driving, the mechanic pried open the trunk 
and escaped. Then, near Oklahoma City, 
the car broke down. 

Cook got out and flagged down a blue 
1949 Chevrolet sedan. It was crowded. A 
33-year-old Atwood, Ill. farmer named 
Carl Mosser was taking his wife and three 
little children on a vacation trip, Cook 
squeezed in and made them his hostages. 
During the next three days & nights, 
the blue Chevrolet traveled almost 2,500 
miles in an erratic course around Okla- 
homa, Texas and Arkansas. 

The captive farmer tried to escape at a 
filling station near Wichita Falls, Texas. 
He pinned Cook’s arms and yelled: “Help 
me! Help me! He’s going to kill me and 
take my wife!” Cook wrenched free, yanked 
out his pistol and forced Mosser back into 
the automobile. Cook and his hostages 
stopped twice more, once at a filling station 
in Randlett, Okla., once at Winthrop, Ark., 
but neither Mosser, his wife, nor his 
children made any outcry. Two days later, 
the blue car was found—empty, bullet- 
pierced and drenched with blood—in the 
hills near Tulsa. 

Two Hopalong Hats. A white-faced 
state policeman, who had the job of cata- 
loguing its contents, wept when he came 
to one item: two Hopalong Cassidy hats. 
A nationwide alarm went out; police set 
up roadblocks across half a dozen states. 
But William Cook and his .32 vanished. 
Then, three days later, back at Blythe, 
Calif.—1,600 miles from Tulsa—a deputy 
named Homer Waldrip strolled into an 
auto court to question a man who had been 
one of Cook’s friends. 

Waldrip knocked. There was silence. 
Then the door flew open, and a man in a 
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Associated Press 
DespeRADO Cook 
He would just as soon kill. 


red shirt jumped out, a pistol in his hand. 
It was Cook. He took Waldrip’s pistol and 
ammunition belt, walked him out to his 
patrol car, told him to drive south into the 
desert. He bragged that he had thrown the 
Mosser bodies into a ditch, had killed seven 
people in all, and “would just as soon kill 
you.” But after 35 miles, he tied the dep- 
uty’s arms, set him down in the fierce sun, 
and—after a moment of ominous hesita- 
tion—drove on. 

A passing car found Waldrip two hours 
later. Seven miles down the road they 
found the patrol car with its red light on 
and its engine running. Less than a mile 
farther, they found a man—a vacationing 
Seattle salesman named Robert Dewey 


Associated Press 
Srewarpvess HOousLEY 


She could have jumped. 


—lying dead with a bullet hole in his head. 
Dewey’s automobile, a blue 1947 Buick 
sedan, was found that night beside a dusty 
Mexican road, 50 miles south of the border. 

Then, in dreadul repetition of the pat- 
tern, two El Centro, Calif. prospectors 
were reported missing after starting out 
on a trip to Mexico. FBI and police posses 
scoured towns all along the border, im- 
migration and customs officials searched 
every vehicle, planes and helicopters swept 
the desert roads. It was one of the most 
feverish manhunts since the days of John 
Dillinger. 

It ended abruptly this week when Ti- 
juana’s Chief of Police Francisco Kraus 
Morales led a posse 450 miles into Baja 
California. There he finally ran the gun- 
man to earth, liberated the two pros- 
pectors who had been captured by Cook, 
and triumphantly flew his quarry back 
to the border. 


HEROES 


"Take Your Time" 


Afterward, one passenger remembered 
seeing “the fence coming” and hearing 
someone yell: “We're going to crash.” 
Within seconds, the National Airlines 
DC-4 was skidding along the sleet-coated 
runway of Philadelphia’s International 
Airport. It ran off the runway, through a 
ditch. Its landing gear disintegrated, 
flames shot from a ruptured fuel tank. 

Stewardess Mary Frances Housley 
threw open the door. Men & women 
rushed for it. One woman jumped with 
her coat on fire, tore it off and ran from 
the scene. Pretty, 24-year-old “Frankie” 
Housley stood by the door, coolly advising 
her passengers to “take your time.” One 
panic-stricken woman crawled along the 
aisle away from the door and toward the 
nose of the plane, Another woman 
screamed: “Get my baby.” Frankie could 
have jumped. Instead, she turned back 
into the flaming cabin. 

When the wreckage had cooled, firemen 
climbed in to bring out seven bodies— 
five women, two infants. One of the wom- 
en was heroic Frankie Housley. She was 
found lying in the aisle with the body of 
four-month-old Brenda Joyce Smith in 
her arms. 


VETERANS 
Time to Start Giving 


The Veterans Administration read the 
letter and got the shock of its life. For 
the past three years, a disabled World 
War II veteran wrote, he had been getting 
$100 a month for on-the-job training as a 
butcher, and $12 to $15 a month in dis- 
ability payments. “Now,” he said, “I feel 
like the Government has done enough for 
me, especially with so many fellows com- 
ing back from Korea all shot up. There 
are enough of us sucking the country dry, 
and it’s time. . . we started giving.” En- 
closed were two Government checks, to- 
taling $126.40, which he was returning 
uncashed. There was only one condition: 
he insisted that his identity be kept secret. 
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NATO 
Ike's Trip 

A Paul Revere in a silver Constellation, 
NATO Commander General Dwight 
Eisenhower* last week traveled fast and 
hard across Western Europe. 

In Paris, where official appointments 
begin at 10 a.m., Ike was at Premier René 
Pleven’s office door at 8. Half an hour 
later he was at the Quai d’Orsay confer- 
ring with Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man. Before 9 he moved on to talks with 
Defense Minister Jules Moch. He broke 
off intensive conferences with France’s 
service chiefs only for an official luncheon. 
Said an astonished reporter: “The short- 
est that has ever been known. The guests 
were at the table for 4o minutes.” 

In 24 days in Paris, General Eisenhower 
heard that: 1) two more French divisions 
will soon join the three now in Western 
Germany; 2) another five divisions will be 
mobilized, trained and equipped this year; 
3) to furnish the 20 fully equipped divi- 
sions planned by 1953, deliveries of U.S. 
war material will have to speed up. 

At Brussels, Ike bypassed the Belgian 
Air Force honor guard waiting at the 
Brussels airport, hurried to his car and 
hurried into the city. He quickly con- 
ferred with civil and defense chiefs, talked 
to Party Leaders Paul-Henri Spaak (So- 
cialist) and Roger Motz (Liberal), learned 
that Belgium proposed to: 1) increase her 
strength in Germany from one to three 
divisions by the year’s end, 2) double the 
draft period from 12 to 24 months. 

From Denmark Dry Toast. In The 
Hague on the following day, Ike heard 
that The Netherlands, having demobilized 
all its Indonesia veterans, now has only 
60.000 soldiers, none organized in divi- 
sions. Plans are afoot to train a reserve 
force of three infantry divisions, but the 
men would be returned to civilian life and 
would be mobilized only in an emergency. 
Said Ike pointedly as he left: “Great 
social gains remain for all of us to attain, 
but they can only be attained in an at- 
mosphere of security.” Dutch officials 
supposed the observation was directed 
especially at Socialist Premier Willem 
Drees, who is more interested in social 
progress than in rearmament. 

Ike’s Constellation headed north. In 
Copenhagen, Danes pridefully served their 
visitor some of their famed butter with 
his breakfast. But with a firm eye on his 
waistline he declined, insisted on dry 
toast. along with his caffeineless coffee 
(name: Kaffee Hag). Later, getting down 
to business, he was told that the 1,000- 
man Danish token force now in Germany 
would be placed under his command and 


* Eisenhower docs not command all the NATO 
forces, though all of his troops are drawn from 
NATO members. For instance, the armies of 
Canada and the U.S. and the NATO forces sta- 
tioned in the North Ocean area are 
under separate command official title is 
Allied Commander, Europe 
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enlarged to 4,000 men. Tactfully, he said: 
“Size has nothing to do with it... I 
have encountered nothing here but those 
things which have lifted up my heart.” 
From Norway a Navy. That after- 
noon, landing at Oslo, Ike’s plane circled 
snowbound Gardermoen airfield for 15 
minutes, then slid in. Ike climbed into a 
Norwegian admiral’s Cadillac for the 36- 
mile drive to the capital. He learned that 
Norway would need all her 22,000-man 
force, plus her reservists, to defend her 
long, exposed coastline and her boundary 
with Russia. Norway’s 4,000-man brigade 
in Germany will be turned over to Ike’s 
command, and the government plans to 


THE NATIONS 
Bridge Out 


Italy’s studious Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri gave other Europeans a lesson on 
how to face an issue. In a two-hour speech 
to the Senate last week, he closed a furi- 
ous week-long debate on foreign policy 
by aligning his country squarely behind 
the Atlantic Treaty. He made no conces- 
sions to either the 67 Communist Sena- 
tors, who jeered as he spoke, or wavering 
members of his own party who are still 
afraid of provoking the Russians. He said: 

“|, I do not believe in the function 
of a ‘bridge’ in the sense that Italy could 
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EISENHOWER AT Paris’ ORLY FIELD 
For Paul Revere, no butter. 


raise the draft period from nine to twelve 
months. During luncheon next day, De- 
fense Minister Jens Hauge pushed a two- 
foot-long Viking ship model over to Ike, 
said: “Here you are. Now you also have 
a navy.” 

At week’s end, dog-tired but cheery, Ike 
walked down the landing ramp at the 
Northolt airport near London, cracked: 
“This is Northolt, isn’t it? I used to drink 
coffee here.” He slept late on Sunday, sat 
around his Claridge’s Hotel suite most of 
the day, then went to an informal dinner 
at U.S. Ambassador Walter Gifford’s. 

This week Ike was scheduled to climb 
back into his plane, head for NATO Capi- 





tal Lisbon. After that, Rome, Luxem- 
bourg, Heidelberg. back to Paris, then 
Reykjavik and Ottawa. On Jan. 29 he 


would return to Washington, report on the 


prospects of Western defense. 


presume to sit between two worlds. Italy 
has accepted its duties and its place in 
the political array of the world, after an 
accurate examination of its ideas, its in- 
terests and its geopolitical position. If it 
wavered, if it betrayed intrinsic and ex- 
plicit loyalties, it would finish as Masaryk 
and Benes finished.” 

There was no hedging after De Gasperi 
concluded. The waverers, convinced, vot- 
ed with the government. Italy’s commit- 
ment to the aims of the Atlantic Treaty 
was sealed by a vote of 161 to 92. 

Still fighting hard, Italy’s two million 
Communists promised a wave of strikes 
and demonstrations against the Atlantic 
pact this week when General Eisenhower 
arrives in Rome. De Gasperi, who has 
promised three Italian divisions, said: 
“We will meet Eisenhower with loyalty of 
purpose and the solidarity of free men.” 
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Ext CAMPESINO 
No more match covers. 


COMMUNISTS 


The Deepest Disillusionment 

The Spanish peasants on the Jarama 
front in 1937 were brave, but many had 
never even seen an automobile, and they 
panicked at the sight of a tank. E] Campe- 
sino, their Red commander, broke them 
of that. Once when a tank approached he 
told them to lie still. He filled his belt 
with tin cans packed with fused dyna- 
mite. Then he slid through the weeds to- 
ward the tank. When it seemed to the 
peasants that E] Campesino was done for, 
he threw twice: one bomb hit the tank’s 
treads, the other its turret. That finished 
the tank. 

The peasants became “El Campesino’s 
dinamiteros,” famed antitank battalion of 
the Spanish Loyalist 46th Division. El 
Campesino (which means the peasant) 
became a top Spanish Communist gener- 
al. In Russia, his picture was printed on 
match covers. 

Last month, onetime Red Hero El 
Campesino (real name: Valentin Gon- 
zalez) told a Paris court: “I am ready to 
go to Russia with an international com- 
mission and show them the graves of 
millions who died in concentration camps. 
I am ready to show them the camps 
where I was. I am ready to show them 
other camps. Then the commission will 
conclude that the thing called Commu- 
nism is, in truth, vulgar fascism only 
under a red banner.” 

Then There Were 1,200. After Fran- 
co’s victory, Gonzalez had fled to Russia. 
First he was made a Soviet army general, 
but soon he was under arrest. He was put 
to digging the Moscow subway, later was 
shuttled from slave camp to slave camp. 
He told the Paris court: “Six thousand 
Spanish comrades came with me to Rus- 
sia. When I escaped in 1948, only 1,200 
were left. The others perished.” 

With El Campesino in the Paris court- 
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room was one of the largest collections of 
Soviet slave-camp alumni ever assembled 
—Russians, Germans, Poles, Jews, Span- 
iards, and Balts. They included Jerzy 
Gliksman, brother of the Polish Socialist 
Victor Alter, who was executed by the 
NKVD in 1941; Margarete Buber-Neu- 
mann, author of Under Two Dictators 
(Tre, Jan. 15), whom the Bolsheviks 
jailed in Russia in 1938, then turned over 
to the Nazis in 1940; Julius Margolin, 
Tel Aviv philosophy student who trav- 
eled to France to tell the court about his 
six years in Soviet durance. 

All were witnesses in a libel suit brought 
by French Author David Rousset against 
the French Communist weekly Les Let- 
tres Francaises. Heavy, one-eyed David 
Rousset, 38, an ex-inmate of Hitler's 
Buchenwald, had proposed a year ago 
that an international commission investi- 
gate all the concentration camps in the 
world. Les Lettres retorted that Russia 
had only “correctional stockades,” that 
Rousset faked his evidence. Rousset sued 
for damages. El Campesino and the others 
came to testify to the reality of Soviet 
slave labor. 

El Campesino boomed his accusations: 
“T am fulfilling the sacred pledge I made 
to the millions of Soviet camp inmates, 
also the pledge I made to those Old Bol- 
sheviks who helped me to escape. . . It 
is the labor of millions of slaves that pro- 
vides the Soviet Union with the means to 
rearm—and to pay its foreign agents and 
the lawyers in trials like this.” 

The Communist lawyers were livid. One 
shouted: “It’s unbelievable. Here is the 
Soviet Union tried by a Spaniard. An 
unheard-of shame—” The court ordered 
him ousted. Another Red lawyer resorted 
to smearing: 

“Witness Sharikov, you are a Soviet 
citizen. Why didn’t you return home after 
the war?” Tikhon Sharikov, eight years in 
Soviet slave camps, replied: “Does the 
cow go to the slaughterhouse unless she 
is driven?” 

The Second Time. The court was con- 
vinced. Last week it found that the Com- 
munist weekly had libeled Rousset. Les 
Lettres was required to announce the 
bitter-pill news in its own columns and in 
ten other papers of Rousset’s choosing, 
and to pay nominal damages to Rousset. 

It was the second time in two years 
that Les Lettres had had to pay damages 
to a former Communist whom it had lied 
about: first was Victor Kravchenko, au- 
thor of J Chose Freedom. 

The trials had focused French atten- 
tion—much as the trial of Alger Hiss had 
focused U.S. attention—on the true inner 
infection of the Soviet crusade. To mil- 
lions of French people, fearful of war, still 
fearful of a fascist Germany, but indul- 
gent toward Frenchmen who want to 
establish a Communist regime in France, 
the testimony of El Campesino was im- 
pressive: “I do not regret having fought 
fascism. But I firmly regret that once I 
wished to establish a Communist regime 
in Spain. The Soviet Union was the deep- 
est disillusionment in my life.” 


TREATIES 
Liability into Assets? 


Japan may be the strongest anti-Com- 
munist force in Asia. But as an occupied 
country, it is a limping liability which 
U.S. troops are obliged to defend. Recog- 
nizing that General MacArthur's success- 
ful occupation has passed the point of 
diminishing returns, President Truman 
last week gave hope of an early Japanese 
peace treaty. He appointed U.N. Delegate 
John Foster Dulles head of a mission to 
“conduct such further discussions and ne- 
gotiations as may be necessary to bring a 
Japanese settlement to an eventual suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

Behind Dulles’ mission is a new plan 
permitting Japan to make bilateral peace 
treaties with the U.S. and anyone else who 
wants to negotiate. This sidetracks Rus- 
sia’s demand for a four-nation Japanese 
peace conference with vetoes for the U.S., 
Russia, Britain and Red China, 

Remember Pearl Harbor. For two 
years Japanese Jeaders—with General 
MacArthur's blessing—have been doing 
verbal handsprings to attract the atten- 
tion of the State Department treatymak- 
ers. More than a year ago, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said: “, . . They have well earned 
the freedom and dignity and opportunity 
which alone can come with the restoration 
of a formal peace.” 

Red China’s aggression in Korea stif- 
fened the Japanese opposition to Commu- 
nism. Japan’s Communist Party member- 
ship has dwindled to a new low. U.S. 
prestige, which suffered elsewhere, has ap- 
parently not been hurt in Japan by Kore- 
an defeats. The Japanese public is well 
acquainted with U.S. war potential. “Pearl 
Harbor victory” is what they call the cur- 
rent Communist successes, 

Although confident of ultimate U.S. 
victory over Communism, most Japanese 
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are disturbed about the time it would take 
the U.S. to mobilize. With Russia and Red 
China facing them on the mainland, Jap- 
anese have started thinking about rearma- 
ment. Hisato Ichimada, governor of the 
Bank of Japan, recently said: “Rearma- 
ment is a question forced upon Japan by 
the international situation.” Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida, who would like to use re- 
armament as a treaty bargaining point, 
last week cautiously added his agreement. 

Cold Commitment. Rearmament would 
stretch Japan’s present piano-wire econ- 
omy to the breaking point. Japan must 
import most of its industrial raw materi- 
als, even depends on outside sources for 
20% of its food. Southeast Asia can sup- 
ply part of Japan’s new material needs, 
but the loss of access to North China’s 
coal and iron has dimmed Japan’s indus- 
trial prospect. 

Entirely aside from military expenses, 
the U.S. is now subsidizing Japan’s econ- 
omy at the rate of $182 million a year. 
It could pay for some Japanese rearma- 
ment by continuing or increasing this aft- 
er the signing of a treaty. The U.S. sub- 
sidy could be reduced by the re-creation 
of a large Japanese merchant marine. A 
bigger merchant-marine building program, 
long restricted by occupation policy, 
would put the Japanese in a position to 
import distant raw materials at prices 
they can pay. 

Nobody can be certain that the Japa- 
nese have become trustworthy friends of 
the U.S. But they probably cannot be 
made more trustworthy by prolonging the 
occupation indefinitely. Certainly, the 
Japanese can, if given a chance, contrib- 
ute to defending their country against 
Communist Chinese-Russian aggression. 
Said a Tokyo editor last week: “The 
clearest lesson brought home to Japanese 
by recent events of the Korean war is the 
cold realization that they are now irrevo- 
cably committed to the West, whether 
they like it or not.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
How Far, Sir? 


The British Commonwealth makes fre- 
quent and often valid distinctions between 
being anti-Communist and pro-American. 
Last week in London, convinced that the 
U.S. had a bull by the tail in Korea, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers tried 
frantically to wiggle themselves, the U.N. 
and the Americans out of the pasture. The 
Korean problems on the Commonwealth 
agenda crowded out defense talks, trade 
negotiations, even the bitter India v. Pak- 
istan dispute over Kashmir. 

In the cabinet room of 10 Downing 
Street, in Canadian Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent’s busy suite at the Dorchester 
and Pandit Nehru’s quarters at Claridge’s 
through lunch, dinner and breakfast, the 
Prime Ministers filtered proposals for an- 
other compromise bid to Communist 
China. “We must build a bridge between 
East and West,” said St. Laurent. Added 
Nehru: “India must be a window through 
which the West can see the East.” 
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By week's end even those Common- 
wealth members (Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia) who had refused to recognize Red 
China, were watching Asia and Lake Suc- 
cess through Nehru’s pink window. The 
proposals grew nearer and nearer to what 
the conferees thought China’s Red Boss 
Mao Tse-tung wanted. In a flurry of ca- 
bles and transatlantic telephone calls, St. 
Laurent and Nehru worked out a new 
cease-fire plan for Korea. They sent in- 
structions to their delegates on U.N.’s 
Truce Committee, Canada’s Lester Pear- 
son and India’s Sir Benegal Rau. Nehru 
himself hesitated at the last moment be- 
fore endorsing the plan (since a Chinese 
rejection would pose the implied obliga- 
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HAT A HEADACHE” 
SOMETIMES TO BE 
witd AMERICA 


against the offer, because Red China and 
North Korea had not been invited to dis- 
cuss it. El Salvador and Nationalist China 
also voted against it, for different reasons. 
T. F. Tsiang, China’s delegate, correctly 
described the proposal. Snapped he: “The 
talks will pose only one question to Peking 
—How do you like Formosa—rare, medi- 
um, or well done?’ ” 

Stop Hitting Me. The U.S. delegation 
voted with the majority, with some mis- 
givings but in the lame hope that other 
delegations might be willing to adopt a 
tougher attitude towards China, if the 
Reds ignore this proposal as they have the 
others. It was left to Philippine Delegate 
Carlos F. Romulo, who abstained from the 
vote, to express what many Americans 
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tion to do something about it), but St. 
Laurent finally won him over. 

Medium or Well Done? Pearson, Rau 
and Assembly President Nazrollah Ente- 
zam of Iran, the third Truce Committee 
member, brought the new cease-fire plan 
before U.N. Its first four provisions were 
little different from the last truce plaa. 
They included an immediate cease-fire, 
withdrawal of all “non-Korean” troops, 
and a new Korean government “in accord- 
ance with U.N. principles.” But Paragraph 
Five was a stunner. It provided for a Four- 
Power conference of Red China, Russia, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, immediately after the cease-fire, 
to settle Far Eastern problems “including, 
among others, those of Formosa and of 
representation of China in the United 
Nations.” 

Two days later the U.N.’s Political 
Committee voted 50-7 to send the U.N.’s 
fourth cease-fire appeal to the Chinese 
Reds, who have not yet bothered to honor 
the first three. The Soviet bloc voted 


outside the U.S. delegation were thinking. 
Said Romulo: 

“How far, sir, can the United Nations 
keep retreating from established, sound 
moral position without courting final dis- 
aster? A retreat in the course of battle is 
understandable and sometimes inevitable, 
but a retreat from right principles—while 
a battle is being waged for those very 
principles—cannot be justified on any 
ground whatever. 

“We hold that Paragraph Five consti- 
tutes just this kind of abject surrender. 
Having turned our right cheek to Peking, 
and the left cheek also, we now say to 
Peking in Paragraph Five: ‘You may stop 
hitting me now and killing my boys, so 
that we can discuss how to reward you 
with the gift of Formosa and a seat in the 
United Nations.’ ” 

This week, their latest gesture of ap- 
peasement safely cabled to the aggressor, 
the United Nations eagerly and timorous- 
ly waited for Red China to give some sign 
that it recognized the U.N. 
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STRATEGY 
‘Stay & Fight" 

At Eighth Army headquarters in Korea 
this week, Army Chief of Staff J. Lawton 
(“Lightning Joe”) Collins put an end to 
speculation over whether the U.S. would 
fight on in Korea or get out. The U.S., 
said General Collins firmly, would “stay 
and fight.” He added that replacements 
were already flowing to divisions depleted 
in recent Communist offensives, and that 
new units, including one new Army divi- 
sion, would go out “in two or three 
months.” No men would be shipped to 
Korea without their full four months of 
basic training. 

Of several reasons for staying in Korea, 
perhaps the best was the pinning down of 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
No Fear 


All week long, the whereabouts of the 
bulk of the U.S. Eighth Army, along the 
Seoul-Taejon axis, was obscured by cen- 
sorship. For all that news readers in the 
U.S. knew to the contrary, the Eighth 
might have been retreating pell-mell to- 
ward Taejon. This week news of an allied 
counterattack in the Osan sector made it 
clear that the Army was no longer in 
retreat. 

The Chinese had halted, after the fall 
of Osan, for what Eighth Army spokes- 
men said was a huge buildup of strength. 
Also, they seemed to be shifting strength 
laterally to the east, either to reinforce 
the hard-pressed North Koreans in the 
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ComMUNIsST PICTURE OF SURRENDERING U.S. TRoops 
Up the hill and down again. 


many of Red China’s best troops, which 
would otherwise be free for aggression 
elsewhere (for example, in Indo-China). 

General Collins’ announcement fol- 
lowed the arrival in Tokyo of a bevy of 
top Washington brass for secret powwows 
with Douglas MacArthur. Besides Collins, 
the visitors included Air Force Chief of 
Staff Hoyt Vandenberg, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Chief Walter Bedell Smith, 
Army. Chief of Intelligence Alexander 
Bolling. Guesses flew thick & fast around 
the Dai Ichi building, ranging even to the 
surmise that Nationalist China’s armies on 
Formosa might be brought to bear against 
Mao Tse-tung’s hordes. 

In Korea, the Eighth Army’s Matt 
Ridgway said to Joe Collins: “There is no 
shadow of doubt that the Eighth Army 
can take care of itself.” The pattern of 
last week’s fighting (see below) made 
General Ridgway’s assertion look better 
than it would have looked the week before. 
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central mountains, or because they were 
unwilling to make a frontal assault along 
the Seoul-Taejon road. Since allied rear- 
guards had.lost contact with the Chinese, 
they were ordered to turn around, push 
north until they encountered the enemy. 

Tank-led infantry teams of the U.S. 
3rd Division (evacuated from Hungnam 
in December) jumped off at 7 a.m., five 
hours later slogged into Osan without fir- 
ing a shot, retook two other towns north- 
east of Osan, and finally, after an advance 
of twelve miles, ran into Chinese artillery 
and automatic weapons’ fire from high 
ground positions. 

The Eighth Army seemed to have no 
fear that its supply line to Pusan—and its 
possible line of retreat—might be cut off, 
especially since U.N. forces in the central 
mountains were bravely and skillfully 
holding the Reds back from mountain 
passes that meant access to the plains 
north of Pusan. Below Wonju, the U.S. 


ond Division, aided by French and Dutch 
battalions, held on. In the first counter- 
attack since the fall of Seoul, they fought 
back briefly into the town, withdrew 
under small-arms fire. 

For the rest of the week the battle 
below Wonju was a seesaw. Several times 
Hill 247, a half-mile-long crest two miles 
south of the town, changed hands. One day, 
6,000 screaming North Koreans drove the 
doughfeet off the hill, set up mortars on 
it and poured fire on nearby U.S. posi- 
tions. Aiter artillery and air attacks had 
silenced the enemy mortars, the Ameri- 
cans retook the hill. They abandoned it 
again after dark, without a fight. 

At weck’s end, some 30,000 Reds had 
poured around the right flank of the ond 
Division’s horseshoe position, and were 
setting up roadblocks several miles to the 
south. The 2nd Division fought back, 
showing no fear of entrapment. 


COMMAND 
Third Boss 


This week the U.S. 2nd Infantry Divi- 
sion, which had taken the worst beating of 
any U.S. division in Red China’s Novem- 
ber offensive, had its third commander in 
six weeks. The new boss: Major General 
Clark Ruffner, 48, former chief of staff 
to the X Corps’ Major General Edward 
Almond. 

In December Major General Laurence 
Keiser, who had commanded the 2nd Di- 
vision since its arrival in Korea last sum- 
mer, was relieved of his command. The 
official reason was that Keiser had pneu- 
monia. Keiser was replaced by red-faced, 
outspoken Major General Robert B. 
(“Uncle Bob”) McClure, a top staff man 
in the Pacific war who had once remarked 
that the “smell of a dead Jap is perfume 
to my nostrils.” 

Last week Eighth Army headquarters 
announced that General McClure had 
been relieved. One of General Ruffner’s 
first orders directed the 2nd Division’s 
officers to shave their beards. Three weeks 
ago McClure had ordered them to grow 
beards. His idea was to make identifica- 
tion at night easier. Explained a division 
spokesman: “Under the McClure scheme, 
some sections were to grow chin-whiskers, 
some the Lincoln style, and headquarters 
men full beards, I rather think it was 
a morale gesture, too—giving the men 
something to talk about.” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Profound Change 


Five bearded men, in rags that had once 
been uniforms, staggered into the French 
outpost town of Tienyen 35 miles from 
Moncay on the Chinese border one day 
last week. They were Foreign Legion- 
naires, former Wehrmacht soldiers, who 
had been captured by Ho Chi Minh’s 
Communists in the worst days of French 
reversals last September. Told by Com- 
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munists that the whole Red River delta, 
except the port of Haiphong, was in Com- 
munist hands, the Legionnaires had es- 
caped, made tracks for Haiphong. They 
were astonished to find the French still in 
Tienyen, more astonished when the French 
told them about the action profonde which 
had regained the lost ground and changed 
the entire psychology of the French army 
and its supporters. When a Legionnaire 
asked how it happened, the answer was 
brief: General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. 

A Tre correspondent in Hanoi last 
week described the vital change that has 
come over the French: 


IX weeks ago, the French were dizzily 

off balance, hiding their heads in the 
sand. Soldiers talked about the war as al- 
ready lost. Vietnamese were changing Viet 
Nam piasters into Ho Chi Minh’s cur- 
rency. The whole population seemed 
agreed that Hanoi would be in Ho’s hands 
by year’s end. 

No Flight. Then De Lattre moved in. 
He made a thorough housecleaning of the 
desultory, limp French military and civil- 
ian setup. Typical De Lattre gesture: 
stepping aboard his plane, he noticed that 
two members of the crew wore luxuriant 
beards. Said he: “Soldiers are clean- 
shaven. We take off in ten minutes.” Ten 
minutes later, a clean-shaven crew took 
off with De Lattre aboard, 

He personally coached staff officers in 
new methods, scrapped the old French 
system of small outlying strong points 
for a modern system of strong elements 
dug in depth. He brought in new ships, 
planes and equipment (including some 
U.S. B-26s, Hellcat fighters and 30 Sher- 
man tanks), new troops and a full signal 
company for his headquarters’ use. 

He canceled the order evacuating 


French women & children from the delta, 
brought his wife to live in Hanoi. Unlike 


Howard Sochurek—Lire 
GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY 


On with the war. 
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Howard Sochurek—Lire 


Off with the beards. 


the generals who preceded him, he spends 
most of his time there. He went out to the 
units in the field, made short, tough, sen- 
timental speeches, said that he was proud 
to be a French soldier among French sol- 
diers and that he would not tolerate the 
shame to France of being licked. I saw Le- 
gionnaires shed tears at these speeches. 

No Defeatism. Then De Lattre threw 
in his brief, spectacular counterattack 
(Tiwe, Jan. 15). The attack cut off Viet 
Minh access to the Bay of Tonking and 
thus to sea communication with Commu- 
nist Hainan, where a Chinese Communist 
fleet is reported ready with arms and food 
for Ho. Today Hanoi is a thronging, roar- 
ing place again. There is a feverish move- 
ment of troops and a feeling that some- 
thing vital is happening. The city is 
geared to war, not to dreary defeatism. 

The Vietnamese have been particularly 
sensitive to De Lattre’s influence. Said a 
Vietnamese spokesman last week: “This 
man is so strong that I am afraid we will 
not immediately get the independence 
that seemed a short time ago only across 
the road.” But De Lattre has guaranteed 
Viet Nam independence. And the Viet- 
namese are willing to wait. 

Today French and Vietnamese alike 
boast that the Viet Minh no longer have 
any chance of taking the delta—unless 
the Communist Chinese step in to help 
them. While the Chinese are known to be 
in close touch with Ho, the six months’ 
rainy season that starts in May will make 
the roads in northern Viet Nam and 
southern China all but impassable to 
large-scale Chinese troop movements. 
Meanwhile, the Viet Minh were attacking 
on a 75-mile front north of Hanoi, de- 
ploying 30 to 4o battalions for daylight 
battle in open country for the first time. 
At week’s end the French were holding 
firm, smashing the Communists with artil- 
lery. The test of De Lattre’s generalship 
had arrived. 


DANGER ZONES 


Traders’ Jitters 

Hong Kong’s wealthy British mer- 
chants have always insisted that trade 
transcends politics. “We are just simple 
traders who want to get on with our 
daily round,” said Governor Sir Alexander 
Grantham after the Communists captured 
China. Hong Kong got on so well with its 
daily round that in 1950 it did a record 
$400 million worth of business with Red 
China. It transshipped to China increasing 
quantities of raw rubber from Malaya, as 
well as gasoline, steel and other strategic 
materials from the West. 

Last month, when the U.S. embargoed 
shipments destined for Red China, Hong 
Kong’s bubble burst. The Chinese Com- 
munists angrily declared a counter-em- 
bargo. But it was still hard to convince 
Hong Kong’s public, long lulled into se- 
curity by the tinkle of cash registers, that 
a war was going on in Asia. 

A fortnight ago the Chase National 
Bank closed its Hong Kong branch. Hong 
Kong began to get jittery. Last week the 
last of Hong Kong’s rosy glow faded when 
U.S. Consul General Walter P. McCon- 
aughy advised Americans to evacuate their 
dependents. 

Wrote the British South China Morning 
Post: “The American evacuation is con- 
sidered unnecessary—and almost hostile 
for its suggestion of contempt for Hong 
Kong’s security and carelessness of Hong 
Kong’s credit.” 

One evening last week British police, as 
the result of a misunderstanding, fought 
a short machine-gun duel with Chinese 
Communist border guards. Next day the 
Hong Kong government announced that 
all British subjects in Hong Kong above 
the age of 17 must register for national 
service in case of emergency. This week 
even the most ingenuous Hong Kong trad- 
ers were worrying about politics. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 


“Dear Friend..." 


On New Year's Eve, laughing crowds in 
London’s Piccadilly Circus, restored to its 
prewar dazzle only 18 months ago, gave a 
full-throated rendition of Auld Lang Syne. 
The New Year did not stay welcome for 
long. Last week, with housewives grousing 
over the latest cut in the meat ration 
(eight ounces to four ounces weekly), Pic- 
cadilly’s neon lights were doused by a coal 
shortage. 

The government ordered advertising 
signs throughout the country switched off, 
begged the public to save gas & electricity, 
suspended 3,854 passenger trains. Philip 
Noel-Baker, Minister of Fuel & Power, 
pleaded in a radio address: “Put the kettle 
on before, not after, you light the gas. 
Don’t boil more water than you need. 
Keep the lid on the saucepan while you're 
cooking. Try to use your electric heater 
for half an hour less every day. . .” 

Grim Memories. Long-sufiering Britons 
hastened to obey. The warning revived 
grim memories of the freezing winter of 
1947 when the coal strike paralyzed indus- 
try and transport, threw 4,000,000 out of 
work, sent overcoated millions to a long 
diet of cold food. 

Britain's 1950 coal output set a postwar 
record of 216,301,100 tons—but it still fell 
1,700,000 tons short of the nation’s needs 
because of the soaring demand for power 
for the booming export drive and rearma- 
ment. British miners, dissatisfied with pay 
and conditions in the nationalized coal in- 





George Skadding—Lire 
CLEMENT ATTLEE 


The lids were on the saucepans. 
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dustry, were not giving their best. Thou- 
sands of them, tired of the dirty, danger- 
ous work, quit to join the expanding 
armed forces or to take better-paying jobs 
in other industrics. In 1950, the mining 
force fell from 708,900 to 688,600; ab- 
senteeism and labor disputes climbed. 

Bargaining Agent. To strike at the 
heart of the problem, Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee on Jan. 3 invited the 27- 
man executive committee of the National 
Union of Mineworkers to a conference at 
10 Downing Street. Because four or five 
members of the executive are Commu- 
nists, including N.U.M. General Secretary 
Arthur Horner, Attlee did not appeal for 
more coal for defense; Horner was primed 
to resist any such plea. Instead, Attlee’s 
Colonial Secretary, ex-Miner Jim Griffiths, 
gave the executive a comradely pep talk, 
said the government wouldn’t let the min- 
ers down. At meeting’s end, Attlee prom- 
ised to redress the miners’ grievances in 
return for their pledge that they would 
try to dig 3,000,000 extra tons of coal by 
April. 

Last week, with the promised pay, in- 
creases, an extra week’s vacation (to start 
in 1952) and a new pension scheme under 
their belts, Britain’s miners set out to re- 
deem their pledge. To give them added 
zeal, every miner in the country got a let- 
ter starting “Dear Friend,” printed in a re- 
production of the Prime Minister’s hand- 
writing. The letter said: “The nation looks 
to you; I am sure you will not fail. . Pid 
It was signed “C, R. Attlee.” 


IRELAND 
The Broth of a King 


Inishmurray is a too-acre sliver of rock 
off the northwest coast of Ireland’s Coun- 
ty Sligo. In World War I, a British de- 
stroyer mistook its low-lying shape for a 
German submarine, let fly with a torpedo. 
The explosion shook the island up a bit 
but it failed to deflect the inhabitants 
from the pursuit of customs stemming 
back to the time of Saint Columba, who 
is said to have stopped off at Inshmur- 
ray on his way to convert Scotland to 
Christianity. 

Among the customs to which the inhab- 
itants have clung down through the ages 
is that of having their own rigi, or king. 
Michael Waters, a cultivated man, some- 
times scoffed when visitors called him the 
King of Inishmurray, but he was connect- 
ed, through his grandmother’s first mar- 
riage, with the O’Heraghty family. As far 
back as anyone could remember, the 
O'Heraghtys had been rulers of Inish- 
murray. King Michael, a man of powerful 
physique and strong will, carried on the 
O’Heraghty tradition. Said one islander: 
“He was a learned man, in every way a 
king. When he settled a dispute, he set- 
tled it properly.” 

Michael’s Inishmurray had no police, no 
magistrate, no roads, no shops—and no 
taxes. Although a lone Protestant resident, 





MICHAEL WATERS 
The jugs were in the lake. 


a schoolteacher who spent a short time on 
the island in the early 1800s, was held re- 
sponsible for “the land losing its fertility 
and the fish forsaking the shore,” the 
islanders went on potting lobsters, grow- 
ing vegetables and grazing cattle. They 
were safe in the knowledge that their 
economy rested on another custom, the 
origin of which was also lost in the mists 
of antiquity: the manufacture of poteen 
—illicit whisky. 

A oth Century observer reported 
Inishmurray poteen flowing “extensively 
over the whole seaboard from Sligo to 
Bundoran and even to a considerable dis- 
tance inland.” In 1893, a detachment of 
Royal Irish constabulary was quartered 
there for revenue duty, but in later years, 
news of police visits usually reached King 
Michael in time for the great stone jugs 
of poteen to be hidden in the island's shal- 
low lake. Once sentenced to pay a £50 fine 
or spend six months in jail for poteen- 
making, King Michael said: “I would 
have paid £10, but they would not make 
it £10, so they had to keep me for six 
months, which was bad business.” 

When barley and potato prices rose dur- 
ing and after World War II, the poteen 
industry languished. In 1948, Waters and 
some 60 remaining inhabitants of Inish- 
murray petitioned the Irish government 
for new land, were moved to Sligo. There 
King Michael, a huge figure in homespun 
tweeds, with a sweeping mustache, con- 
tinued to hold court among those of his 
subjects who revisited the island every 
summer, ostensibly to graze cattle, but 
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by the Great Master High-Compression Engin 


H RE’S the new Cadillac for 1951—finer and more wonderful 
from every conceivable standpoint. . . . Numerous refine- 
ments in exterior design have made it more lovely to behold 
—while wholly new interiors, so rich in fabric and tailoring 
that they defy description, impart a sense of luxury that is 
simply beyond compare. . . 


. And, oh, the things that have 


been done to make it more gentle to handle—and more com- 











fortable to ride in! The changes in this regard are manifold- 
and the results are a revelation. The car's quietness is now aki 
to silence; driving is all but a response to your wish; comfor 
leaves literally nothing to be desired. To ride or drive is t 
relax—and to rest... . The great master engine has also bee 
down to the smallest details. Its voice is closer to 


refined 


whisper; its power application is faster; and it’s even smooth¢ 





in operation, . . . And there is an even finer Hydra-Matic 
Drive—with a new reverse for easier shifting, and for “rocking” 
the car in sand or snow. . . . There is new steadiness on the 


road—better balance on turns and curves—easier and softer 


braking. And throughout the chassis are vital improvements 


which add to endurance and dependability... . All in all, here is 


new lustre for the Cadillac name—and a far higher standard for 


the automotive world... . Cadillac joins with its dealers in a 
cordial invitation to see and examine the various models of this 
wonderful car. There are four distinctive series—the"'Sixty-One,” 
the ‘‘Sixty-Two,” the “Sixty Special,”” and the incomparable 
“Seventy-Five.”. ..Why not make a personal inspection today? 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








MODERN-AMERICAN-LIVING MAKES ITS BOW AT SEA 


"~ Independence ~~ Constitution 


SHIPFUL OF IDEAS... 
















Bedroom by Night... Living Room by Day 
Beds magically disappear into walls...Presto!... 
you've a spacious living room. Modern baths in 
First and Cabin class. Wardrobe space galore. 


| 


Odom: 


Sea-tsland Club. Its pool is mosaic-tiled, with 
dramatic aqua-lighting. Spectator wing-decks 
overlook a spacious play and refreshment area. 





Dial Your Climate. 
Shipwide air condition- 
ing with personal con- 
trols in every stateroom, 


Pool Cafe, with roll- 
back window walls, spe- 
cially designed for these 
balmy Sun-Lane climates. 


» +» AND A HOST OF OTHER EXCITING IDEAS, 
created by famed designer, Henry Dreyfuss, 
for these largest, fastest Mediterranean liners. 


GA/A MAIDEN VOYAGE—MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Idea! Why shouldn't you be aboard on Feb- 
ruary 10... with 13,000 sun-drenched miles 
ahead of you... 53 gay “days of Independ- 
ence,” leaving wintry weather, work and 
worry far astern? Visit 22 colorful ports. 
Spend 27 rewarding days ashore, in the lovely 
lands that ring the Mediterranean. Relax... 


take it casy! Or be active every minute! What- 
ever your mood of the moment, this ship that 
is built around you will meet it and complete it! 
Independence Cruise rates from $1500. 
Regular service of the Constitution and 
Independence starts Apr. 12, 1951, to Gibral- 
tar, Naples, Cannes, Genoa and all Europe. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


THE SUN-LANE 
TO EUROPE 








39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. %* Or consult your travel agent. 





Agence Intercontinentale 
Jean THIBAUD 
Outraged. 


actually, it was said, to engage in their 
traditional industry. In Sligo last week, at 
the age of 80, Michael Waters died. His 
eldest son Michael, known to the island- 
ers as “Princie,” a fishery agent in County 
Sligo, is not likely to assume the throne. 

Unless a new dynasty of mighty poteen- 
makers is established, no more kings will 
rule on Inishmurray. 


FRANCE 
"Nothing But Politics" 


When Communist Frédéric Joliot-Curie 
was fired last April as head of France’s 
Atomic Energy Commission, 13 fellow 
members protested. “We wish to assure 
M. Joliot-Curie,” they said,.“‘that in spite 
of this measure he retains our entire con- 
fidence and our profound attachment.” 

Last week one of the 13 so profoundly 
attached to the deposed Red stepped into 
his job. Socialist Francis Perrin, co-worker 
of Joliot-Curie’s at the Collége de France, 
was appointed by the government, nosing 
out Jean Thibaud, director of the Institute 
of Atomic Physics at Lyon and member 
of the right-wing UDSR party. At the same 
time, the middle-of-the-road government, 
which is trying to carry atomic fission on 
both its shoulders, dropped Joliot-Curie’s 
fellow-traveling wife Iréne from the 
Atomic Commission. This was supposed 
to appease the anti-Communists. 

Behind Socialist Perrin’s triumph some 
thoughtful folk professed to see a measure 
of Communist maneuvering. Joliot-Curie 
heads the nuclear chemistry laboratory at 
the Collége de France, and Perrin the ex- 
perimental physics laboratory at the same 
institution, American visitors have report- 
ed remarkable goings-on at the Collége. 
Physicist Alexander Zucker of the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. National Laboratory wrote 
in the current issue of Physics Today: 
“There is a Communist cell meeting every 
week . . . Laboratories in Paris are known 
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by their political affiliations rather than 
by the work they do. Thus we have Clerical 
laboratories, Communist laboratories, So- 
cialist laboratories .. .” 

Although Socialist Perrin is not sus- 
pected of being a Communist or a fellow 
traveler, he is certainly more acceptable 
to the Reds than Thibaud, who is an out- 
spoken anti-Communist. When a learned 
scientific paper by Thibaud reporting a 
discovery concerning atomic nuclei was 
submitted to the Academy of Science, ob- 
servers considered it more than a coinci- 
dence that two bright students of Joliot- 
Curie should immediately produce papers 
reporting similar findings. Their papers, 
forwarded to the academy by Joliot-Curie, 
switched the limelight from Thibaud, who 
had been getting a big play in the non- 
Communist press. 

Thibaud was furious. He protested to 
the academy; then wrote to the Atomic 
Commission resigning an appointment to 
its Scientific Council. “There is no more 
science in France,” Thibaud told reporters 
hotly, “science has become nothing but 
politics.” 


ITALY 


Love in the Town Hall? 


On the wall of the public registrar’s 
office in the village of Campogalliano 
(54 miles off the main road from Modena 
to Bologna), hangs a large portrait of 
Garibaldi. From under beetling brows, the 
old revolutionary soldier looks down on 
two municipal workers: Ostilio Lotti, 26, 
whose wife is rich but not pretty, and San- 
tina Caffani, a widow of 30 or more. To- 
gether they keep the village records and 
accounts. Last summer a rumor sprang up 
that Ostilio and Santina were more to each 
other than co-workers; the sofa in the 
registrar's office was often mentioned in 
these rumors. 





GARIBALDI 
One eye on the sota. 


MADAME JoLioT-CURIE 


Ousted. 


"A Strange Twinkle." Ostilio and San- 
tina are Christian Democrats. The village 
mayor, councillors and all the other off- 
cials are Communists. They decided to get 
rid of Ostilio and Santina. A few weeks 
ago the Communists brought from Mo 
dena the official party photographer, Mario 
Botti. He set up his camera in the room 
adjoining the registrar's office, drilled a 
hole through the wall, pierced the portrait 
so that the camera lens peered through 
Garibaldi’s eye. 

After three days of waiting, Photogra- 
pher Botti got what he had been told to 
get, or so he said. A click of the camera 
caused Ostilio to look up. He noticed what 
he later described as “a strange twinkle 
in Garibaldi’s eye.” Ostilio and Santina 
rushed into the next room, as the photog- 
rapher and two town councillors fled. 

The town. councillors delivered their 
negatives to Communist Mayor Guido 
Gialdi as “evidence.” Gialdi suspended 
Ostilio and Santina, and forwarded prints 
of the negatives with a report to the pro- 
vincial prefect. The prefect, an appointee 
of Italy’s Christian Democratic govern- 
ment, ordered Ostilio and Santina rein- 
stated until a formal hearing could be 
held. Ostilio and Santina filed a suit against 
the mayor for “defamation and slander.” 

Overtime for the Mayor. Campogal- 
liano buzzed. Ostilio, said neighbors, had 
been beaten with a matterello (rolling 
pin) by his wife, who greatly outweighs 
him. and confined to his house for two 
days. Ostilio and Santina denied any im- 
proper relationship. Said Ostilio: “She's 
just an office colleague.” Said Santina of 
Ostilio: “Among other things, I don’t like 
his mustache.” Santina opened a counter- 
offensive. Said she: “I could tell you a few 
things about the mayor. He often got me 
to work overtime in his office, and he has a 
pair of very long hands indeed.” 

Any compromising photographs, the 
bookkeepers maintained, could only be a 
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clever photomontage. Photographer Botti 
told the police he had been hired by Mayor 
Gialdi, paid 4,000 lire, plus expenses, by a 
town councillor, Said he: “Professional 
secrecy prohibits me from describing the 
pictures of the love scenes.” Mayor Gialdi 
said that two of the shots were “definitely 
compromising.” 

Last week the scandal had spread far 
beyond Campogalliano, as the Commu- 
nists, with next spring’s municipal elec- 
tions in view, sought to discredit the 
Christian Democrats’ carefully built-up 
record of morality in municipal govern- 
ment. Ostilio and Santina, cried the Com- 
munists, were “typical representatives of 
the bourgeois class, void of moral sense in 
spite of the many Masses they attend.” 
Communist leaflets sloganed: “Showing 
today: Love in the Town Hall. Banned to 
children under 16.” 

Ostilio and Santina, still on the job in 
the registrar's office, waited for the Febru- 
ary lawsuit and publication of the photo- 
graphs which might reveal what had been 
seen through the eye of Garibaldi. 


GERMANY 


Punishment 

For seven weeks, concentration-camp 
survivors had paraded to the witness 
stand at Augsburg to accuse Ilse Koch, 
the “Bitch of Buchenwald,” of brutalities. 
“Lies, all lies,” screamed the red-haired 
widow of the camp’s wartime Nazi com- 
mander. She had fits of hysteria, smashed 
up her cell, had to be carried from the 
courtroom, Doctors insisted that she was 
faking to avoid punishment for her 
crimes. Last week three German judges 
and six jurymen convicted her of inciting 
the murder of one prisoner, inciting an 
attempt to murder another. One of the 
most revolting accusations—that she had 
tattooed prisoners killed so she could have 
lampshades made of their skin—had been 
dropped for lack of proof. Ilse, throwing 
another hysterical fit in herscell, was not 
in the courtroom to hear her sentence: 
life imprisonment. 


NEPAL 


Homeward Bound 

Two months ago, Nepal’s King Trib- 
hubana fled from the despotic rule of his 
hereditary Prime Minister Rana and took 
refuge in India (Tre, Nov. 20). Last 
week King Tribhubana got ready to re- 
turn to his throne. Prime Minister Rana 
had agreed to changes in the Himalayan 
kingdom which his family had bossed for 
104 years, Promised reforms: 1) equal 
representation in the cabinet for the anti- 
Rana Nepal Congress Party; 2) election 
of a constituent assembly to draft a new 
constitution; 3) amnesty for political 
prisoners. Rana gave in mostly because of 
pressure from India whose anti-monarch- 
ist leaders had backed the King’s cause. 
When he returned to Nepal, King Trib- 
hubana would also take back some new 
dance steps he had learned in New Delhi 
nightspots. 
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INDONESIA 


Uncle Barhen 

A little Chinese named Wang Jen-shu 
arrived in Jakarta five months ago from 
Peking to be Communist China's first am- 
bassador to the new Republic of Indone- 
sia. Local Reds gave Wang a nickname— 
“Pak Barhen” (Uncle Barhen), Indone- 
sian equivalent of “the common man.” 

Uncle Barhen was shocked when the 
Indonesian government informed him that 
the 2,000,000 Chinese in Indonesia had 
until the end of 1951 to decide whether or 
not they wanted to become Indonesian 
citizens. Uncle Barhen set out to woo his 
countrymen. But the ambassador was 
handicapped by a lack of diplomatic dig- 
nity and aplomb. 

When he presented his credentials to 
President Soekarno, Peking’s man lost 


Wanc JEN-sHU 
A hefty slug. 


face by dropping his papers on the floor, 
lost some more by scrambling to pick 
them up, instead of waiting for a flunky. 
At dinner parties in Chinese homes, he 
sometimes leaped up shouting, “Down 
with the Kuomintang! Down with the 
reactionaries!” 

He had a disturbing habit of drinking 
from a bottle in public, shocked fellow 
guests at a presidential party by taking a 
hefty slug when the others were raising 
their glasses in a toast. He addressed a 
public meeting with a cigarette dangling 
from his nether lip. Not to be outdone by 
U.S. Ambassador H. Merle Cochran, who 
had a shiny blue 1950 Packard, Uncle 
Barhen acquired a shiny red 1950 Packard. 

The Chinese ambassador boasted to In- 
donesians that he had once been a teacher, 
a writer and a critic, and a secretary to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Last week 
Uncle Barhen’s past seemed to be catching 
up with him. Indonesians had discovered 
that he was the same Wang Jen-shu who 





wrote a book in 1948 advocating the over- 
throw of the Indonesian government on 
the ground that it did not represent the 
people. President Soekarno’s government 
has been rounding up copies of the book. 
It is waiting for the ambassador to make 
just one more boner before asking Uncle 
Mao to recall Uncle Barhen. 


South Sea Bubble 


Governor Susanto Tirtoprodjo of the 
Lesser Sunda Islands decreed last week 
that visitors may no longer photograph 
bare-bosomed girls of Bali. The ruling, 
said the governor, should help to “‘liber- 
ate” Balinese women. 


IRAN 
Lesson 


Early last week Dr. Charles Malik, 
Lebanon’s able delegate to the U.N., said 
that U.S. prestige in the Middle East was 
at an alltime low, mainly because of U.S. 
support of Israel during the Palestine 
war. A few days after Malik spoke, the 
U.S. reputation in that part of the world 
got another body blow when Overseas 
Consultants, Inc. announced that it was 
withdrawing from Iran. 

Overseas Consultants was formed by 
eleven of the top U.S. engineering and 
management firms. For the Iranian gov- 
ernment it prepared a five-volume report 
for the economic regeneration of the coun- 
try (Time, Oct. 24, 1949). The Shah’s 
government engaged O.C.I. to put. the 
seven-year plan into effect. This plan was 
widely and justly acclaimed as one of the 
most important postwar moves of U.S. 
business in support of American foreign 
policy. 

From the start, however, there was lit- 
tle or no coordination between business 
and policy. The U.S. State Department 
was not wholehearted or effective in back- 
ing O.C.I. The Iranians were disappoint- 
ed when the O.C.I. contract failed to 
grease the wheels for a large loan from 
the World Bank. The British resented 
O.C.I.’s presence in Iran, and negotia- 
tions over the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’s 
payments to the Shah’s government be- 
came deadlocked. Since most of the mon- 
ey for the seven-year plan was supposed 
to come from these payments, the plan 
never got going. 

Meanwhile, most O.C.I. officials in Te- 
heran had become disgusted with corrup- 
tion and inefficiency in the Iranian gov- 
ernment. In recent weeks a traveler who 
asked a Teheran taxi driver to take him 
to the Seven-Year-Plan Building was like- 
ly to meet the question, “You mean the 
Seven-Hundred-Year Plan?” O.C.L, rec- 
ognizing that its experts were costing the 
hard-pressed Iranian government money 
that it could ill afford to spend, two months 
ago offered to end the contract. Last week 
the government accepted the offer. 

Chief lesson for all hands involved in 
last week’s announcement of failure: U.S. 
business and government can possibly af- 
ford to fight at home, but abroad they 
cannot afford to ignore each other. 
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GERIATRICS: 


Small intestine 


lt hos been aptly said thot inside 
of every fot mon is a thin man 
struggling to get out. Fat normally 


is present in mony parts of the 
body and is vital to good health. 
But on excess accumulation of fat 
brings about a condition known os 
obesity. Prolonged obesity, besides 
being ca burden on ine individval, 
tends to impair the normal life span. 


HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE 


LONGER 


ABDOMINAL FAT 


INCHES 





in longitudinal section 


~~» Peritoneum 


~~ Infranovel fold 


Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Overweight comes from eating 
more food than the body needs— 
not from faulty glands, lack of exer- 
cise, family heredity, or the “‘settling 
down” of middle age. 

Excessive weight—obesity—is a 
great shortener of human life. The 
same old heart, besides working hard- 
er to help carry those added pounds 
around, is called on to serve miles of 
extra blood vessels in the fatty tissue. 
Little wonder, then, that fat people 
are more than 1% times as likely to 
develop fatal heart trouble as those 
of normal weight. Coronary heart 
disease, in fact, results in part from 
deposits of excess fat (cholesterol) 
which clog the blood vessels. Diabetes 
kills overweight persons 214 times as 
often. Cancer prefers those with excess 
poundage. So does kidney trouble. 
Even accidents happen more often 
to fat people! 

Obesity may well be the most 
pressing problem in American pre- 
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ventive medicine today. Fortunate- 
ly, medical science has never before 
been so well equipped to help people 
attain—and retain— healthful 
weight. Your doctor can readily tell 
you what to do about your excess 
weight. His recommendations can 
help you find a formula for healthier, 
more energetic living. 

Correction and prevention of many 
common disorders of later life, 
including obesity, are making great 
forward strides, thanks to geriatrics 

the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. Of course, good 
health alone does not necessarily 
spell a comfortable and happy old 
age. Just as important to the enjoy- 
ment of those years is financial sol- 


vency, based on a sound program of 
life insurance. 

And because financial planning is 
vitally important to your future, it 
deserves the best advice you can 
find. Your NWNL agent has a strong 
personal interest in providing you 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
life insurance, measured by what you 
need and can afford, because he is 
paid not primarily for the amount he 
sells you but for the amount you 
keep in force. He can help you plan 
wisely for a financially comfortable 
future through life insurance, 

FREE PAMPHLET: “Fat Can Be 
Fatal”? tells of recent advances in preven- 
tion and treatment of obesity. Send for it. 
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THE AMERICAS 


Naval Operations 

Argentina signed an agreement in 
Washington last week to buy two U.S. 
warships, the 10,000-ton light cruisers 
Phoenix and Boise. Classed as surplus, the 
two ships would cost Argentina only about 
10% of their original price ($16-$18 mil- 
lion each), plus the expenses of recondi- 
tioning. The total bill: about $7.800,000. 

Earlier in the week, Brazil had taken up 
a similar offer to buy the cruisers Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis for $8,600,000. The 
ships will be rechristened Almirante Bar- 
roso and Almirante Tamandaré. Chile also 
signed to take over the cruisers Brooklyn 
and Nashville* for $8,900,000. 


PUERTO RICO 


Remembrance & Friendship 

Mrs. Leslie Coffelt, widow of the Blair 
House guard killed in the attempted as- 
sassination of President Truman by Puer- 
to Rican Nationalists last November, flew 
to Puerto Rico last week. There she re- 
ceived from the hand of Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin a medal and a gift of 
$4,816.59, made up of pennies given by 
Puerto Rican schoolchildren. Said Mrs. 
Coffelt: “I, like any other American, can- 
not hate a country for an act committed 
by one of its citizens. I shall always re- 
member the kindness shown to me by the 
Puerto Rican people.” 


CUBA 
Qualified Cleanup 


“First they set up a giant brothel,” goes 
the cynical Spanish saying, “then they 
built Havana around it.” 

Most Latin American cities restrict 
their prostitutes to segregated zones, small 
and well-policed. But from the sea-swept 
Malecén to the heights of Vibora, Ha- 
vana’s prostitutes are scattered in a dozen 
different districts. Counting crib occu- 
pants, streetwalkers, bar workers, night- 
club pickups and the girls in well-appointed 
houses, their number has been estimated 
at around 10,000. 

In recent decades, the heaviest concen- 
tration of girls has been in the shadowy, 
shuttered Barrio Colén, in the heart of the 
city. A quarter-century ago, one Minister 
of the Interior tried to clean up the dis- 
trict; he rounded up the hundreds of 
Frenchwomen who then monopolized the 
Barrio Colén and shipped them back to 
Europe. The only practical result was that 
a horde of grateful native operators moved 
in. Last week another Minister of the In- 
terior, husky Lomberto Diaz, 40, was get- 
ting better results. 

Until Diaz came along, hardly a night 
passed in the rollicking, jazzy, bawdy 
barrio without a drunken fight, a shooting 


% On which General MacArthur made his return 
trip to the Philippines in October 1944. 
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Henry Wallace 
“Ex TERRIBLE” 
He punctuated the Colén. 


or a knifing. Under the conniving eyes of 
well-bribed cops, numbers-game runners 
and dope peddlers did a rich trade. From 
the doorways, women of all shades hawked 
their wares to a passing throng of awed 
countrymen, city slickers, roistering sailors 
and bottle-brave tourists. 

Setting out to sweep all this away, Min- 
ister Diaz, a onetime journalist, earned 
himself a mocking nickname from the 
press: Lomberto el Terrible. Thundered 
Lomberto, undeterred: “If the criminal 
elements and the women victims they live 
off don’t get out, I'll cut off their light and 
water, pack their furniture off to a city 
warehouse and jail any stragglers. We'll 
show them no mercy.” His eviction tactics 
worked. By week’s end, all but a corporal’s 
guard of the women and their flashily 
dressed chulos (pimps) had pulled out of 





N.Y. Daily News 
GATICA (ON THE FLOOR) 
He didn't like lke. 


the Barrio Colén. In its deserted streets 
the ring of hammers and the slap of paint- 
brushes replaced the shouts of merrymak- 
ers and the tinkling of glasses; property 
owners were following orders to clean up 
for new, respectable renters. 

But Lomberto’s victory had a predicta- 
ble sequel. Most of the girls merely packed 
up and moved to different parts of town. 
Residents of other barrios became uneasily 
aware of various roving-eyed women 
strolling about, clutching bundles, violin 
cases, or even babies as camouflage. 


ARGENTINA 


Failure of a Mission 

The Perén government recalled three of 
its diplomatic representatives from the 
U.S. last week. They were Heavyweight 
Boxer César Brion, Lightweight Boxer 
José Gatica and Gatica’s manager, Nico- 
las Preziosa—all auxiliary consular offi- 
cers of the 6th grade, attached to the 
New York consulate, 

Like other muscle-minded Argentines 
before them,* the three athletic attachés 
had been sent to the U.S. with an official 
subsidy “to facilitate their sports activi- 
ties,” i.e., win championships for Argen- 
tina. But they had failed. Brién lost a list- 
less ten-round bout to fading ex-Champ 
Joe Louis. Gatica was chilled in two min- 
utes, nine seconds by Lightweight Champ 
Ike Williams. 

Gatica, who was already in disfavor 
with the consulate, got hurry-up orders, 
and at week’s end was back in Argentina. 
Brién was granted a few weeks’ leeway, 
got an ordinary visitor’s visa, and planned 
to try one more fight before going home. 


CANADA 


Fame, of a Sort 

Albert Guay, 33, died on the gallows at 
Bordeaux jail in Montreal last week. Dur- 
ing his last hours, the wavy-haired little 
jeweler wrapped himself in the same cal- 
lous arrogance with which he had plotted 
the time-bomb murder of his wife—and 22 
others—aboard a Quebec Airways plane 
16 months ago. He methodically worked 
crossword puzzles in his death cell, looked 
up once to say to his guards: “At least I 
die famous.” 

Guay’s execution, originally set for last 
June 23, had been postponed because 
Crown authorities thought he might be 
needed to testify in the trial of Bomb- 
maker Genereux Ruest, who has been or- 
dered hanged March 16. Guay was not 
called, however. At midnight, all hope 
gone, Guay heard a special Mass, then, re- 
peating the chaplain’s prayers in a loud 
voice, walked unassisted to the scaffold. 


* Notably, handsome Lightweight Justo Anto- 
nio Suarez, who held rank equivalent to First 
Secretary of Embassy when he fought Billy 
Petrolle, the old “Fargo Express,” in 1931. First 
Secretary Suarez lasted nine rounds, 
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Q- (eydenjrost~ 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 
& 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 
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ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry's $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 
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They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will help to meet 
other important needs of the public the 
oil industry serves. 

The oil industry's spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse 
for progress—progress that has meant a 
progressively higher standard of living 
for millions of people .. . and which, in 
this time of uncertainty, helps America 
face with sober confidence the trials 
which confront all free people 











SINCLAIR LEWIS: 1885-1951 





Sinclair Lewis once remarked that he wanted no ceremony at 
his funeral except the singing of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here.” The committee of prominent citizens which last week 
was making plans for Sinclair Lewis’ funeral in his home town 
cf Sauk Centre, Minn. did not find this suggestion appropriate. 
Even if they had, few of the Old Gang were left to remember 
the good old days when Sinclair Lewis was considered an unholy 
terror, the Scourge of Main Street, and hell’s own foreign cor- 
respondent sent up to malign God's country. 

The Civilized Barbarian. Sinclair Lewis’ works have become 
period pieces. But in his prime, Lewis had no peer as a knocker 
of “homo Americanibus.” Sinclair Lewis wrote mainly about one 
man, George Follansbee Babbitt, of Zenith, the Zip town. 
George Babbitt was a helpless materialist whose one standard 
was money, a quavering conformist whose only security was 
found in the back-slapping approval of his fellow Rotarians. He 
lived in physical comfort greater than 
kings enjoyed in the past, but he rarely 
stopped to enjoy it, for he was a Hustler. 
He was ashamed of his secret dreams. He 
was an adolescent who had never grown 
up, a semi-civilized barbarian. 

Most of Lewis’ novels are variations of 
Babbitt. Sam Dodsworth (who seems to 
improve with age) is an upper-class Bab- 
bitt with more dignity and deeper insights 
(“he sometimes enjoyed Beethoven”). 
Elmer Gantry is a Babbitt with a clerical 
collar and the courage of his disbelief; 
“Buzz” Windrip (the American dictator 
in /t Can’t Happen Here) is Babbitt run- 
ning amuck with a submachine gun. 

Lewis dealt mostly in what one critic 
has called “the medium-priced emotions.” 
He was unconsciously, gushingly funny 
when he wrote about love. His women 
were unconvincing, unpleasant or foolish. 
His one real hero was Dr. Martin Arrow- 
smith, a knight of the test tubes. 

Lewis handled the English language al- 
most as clumsily as Theodore Dreiser, and 
with less force; he marshaled as many 
fascinating minor characters as Sherwood 
Anderson, but his understanding of them 
did not approach Anderson's awkward but subtle sympathy. 
Lewis was a good reporter, with an eye for detail. His mimicry 
of American speech was sometimes an inspired burlesque; his 
humor was usually broad enough for a Rotary luncheon. 

His anger was loud, general, and without clearly visible pur- 
pose. Ugliness made him angry, but esthetes made him laugh. 
Materialism enraged him, but the spiritual roused him to scorn. 
He was angry at social injustice, but the idea of reform bored 
him just as much. The source of his anger seemed to spring 
from his childhood in Sauk Centre, in which, to his intense 
disappointment, he could see no Lancelots and no shining cas- 
tles. Usually mislabeled a realist or a satirist, he was really 
a disappointed romantic. 

His great merit was that he gave the U.S. and the world a 
sense of the enduring strength (ugly or not) of Main Street; 
and that he made Americans on all main streets, including 
Babbitt, stop hustling long enough to wonder uneasily where 
they were going. 

The Era of the Great Belch. Cried the hero of Lewis’ second 
novel, Our Mr. Wrenn, a little Babbitt who managed to break 
out of his narrow life: “Let us be great lovers! Let us be mad! 
Let us stride over the hilltops!” Those were the sentiments on 
which Harry Sinclair Lewis, a doctor’s son of New England 
ancestors, consciously patterned his life. He went to Yale, 
worked as janitor at Upton Sinclair’s Socialist community of 
Helicon Hall in New Jersey, lived on rice in a California seaside 
cottage. In 1919, after publishing six conventional novels, all 
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failures, he set out to write what he called the “great American 
novel—highbrow and realistic.” 

In the U.S. it was a time of literary rebellion which came like 
a rude but welcome belch after a dull and heavy meal. Among 
the loudest belchers were famed Critics H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan. At a Manhattan party one night, “Red” 
Lewis drunkenly embraced Mencken and Nathan and yelled: 
“So you guys are critics, are you? Well, let me tell you some- 
thing. I’m the best goddam writer in this here goddam country 
...» Next day, after reading the proofs of Main Street, Menck- 
en wrote to Nathan: “Grab hold of the bar-rail, steady yourself, 
and prepare for a terrible shock . . . That lump... by God, 
he has done the job... There is no justice in the world.” 

Main Street went through eleven printings in a few months. 
Lewis became one of the country’s most prominent village 
atheists. In 1926, during a lecture in a Kansas City church, he 
challenged “the fundamentalist God” to 
strike him dead within ten minutes if He 
existed.* He was divorced from his first 
wife, wooed Foreign Correspondent Dor- 
othy Thompson all over Europe, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, finally won her in 
1928 (they were divorced 14 years later). 

In 1930, Lewis became the first U.S. 
writer to win the Nobel Prize. In his fa- 
mous acceptance speech, he lambasted the 
Babbitts of U.S. literature, but spoke with 
a warmth that readers had missed in his 
books about “the America that has moun- 
tains and endless prairies, enormous cities 
and lost farm cabins, billions of money 
and tons of faith .. .” 

Booster of the Bourjoyce. Red of hair 
and red of face, nervous, cadaverous, loud, 
looking (in the words of one observer) 
“corrugated, modest and oafish—a coun- 
try-store type,” Sinclair Lewis went on 
striding across the hills. But slowly, re- 
spectability, as it must to most rebels, 
came to Red Lewis. He became a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, which he had derided and de- 
nounced. His home town graciously for- 
gave his insults, made him its favorite 
prodigal son. In a world of storm troopers and commissars, 
George Babbitt—and Red Lewis—did not look like such bad 
fellows after all. In The Prodigal Parents, Babbitt (this time 
called Fred Cornplow) was finally canonized by his creator. 
Wrote Lewis: “He is the eternal bourgeois, the bourjoyce, the 
burgher . . . and when he changes his mind, that crisis is 
weightier than Waterloo or Thermopylae.” Sinclair Lewis, 
Knocker, had turned into Sinclair Lewis, Booster. 

In the century’s calm decades, he had been a firebrand; in 
the chaotic years after World War II, he became a quiet, trans- 
atlantic commuter, a familiar figure in Florence, living at last 
amid the palaces he had longed for. But like Sam Dodsworth 
(whom he reintroduced in his last novel, World So Wide, now 
appearing in the Woman’s Home Companion), Lewis no longer 
felt at home anywhere, amid the alien marble or the native corn. 
Last week he died in a Roman nursing home at 65, attended 
only by his doctor and Franciscan nurses. The good sisters 
reported to the press that Lewis had repeatedly said: “I am 
happy, God bless you.” 

He was not a great writer, nor even a very good one; but he 
hit the U.S. hard in its solar plexus, immortalized a national 
character, and added several household words to the American 
language. 


Eric Schacl—Pix 


*% With the better dramatist’s appreciation of how long an audience 
would sit still, the late Bernard Shaw in a similar experiment gave God 
only three minutes. 
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Bob Londry—Lire 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
He floats. 


The Formative Years 


Washington Post Music Critic Paul 
Hume, whose opinion of daughter Marga- 
ret’s singing last month prompted Harry 
Truman to take angry pen in hand, felt 
the sting of some critical grapeshot him- 
self. After Hume narrated Prokofiev's 
Peter and the Wolf for a National Sym- 
phony children’s concert in Constitution 
Hall, the Post printed a frank opinion by 
six-year-old Critic Frank Manola: “He 
doesn’t sound like Basil Rathbone on my 
Peter and the Wolf records. He sounds 
more like Phil Harris on the radio.” 

Now 18, getting a divorce, and called by 
Hollywood columnists “The Sad Siren,” 
Cinemactress Elizabeth Taylor found 
that she had lost her appetite, was tense 
before mealtime, and suffered after-eating 
aches & pains. Said her doctor: a clear 
case of incipient ulcers. 

World War I Ace Eddie Rickenbacker 
appeared at a Manhattan recruiting office, 
his face wrinkled with pleasure, to help 
swear in, as an Air Force cadet, his young- 
er son, William F. Rickenbacker, 22. 

Michelle Farmer, 18, dark-haired daugh- 
ter of Gloria Swanson, announced that 
she was serious about acting, and planned 
to stay indefinitely in London to study 
the British theater: “I have a fear of any- 
one rising too quickly, and I don’t care if 
it takes me 20 years to get to the top.” 

Having been in the limelight herself for 
several years, Sharman Douglas, 22, 
daughter of the former U.S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, was off to 
pound a $125-a-week Hollywood type- 
writer and turn the beam on someone else, 
The job: helping RKO publicize Cine- 
mactress Jean Simmons. 
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PEOPLE 
Words & Music 


Polish-born Pola Negri, 51, heavy-lid- 
ded vamp of the silent screen, who first 
came to the U.S. in 1922, appeared last 
week in a Los Angeles federal court to 
take her final oath as a U.S. citizen. She 
was now busy, she said, writing her autobi- 
ography to be called, As Much As I Dare. 

At New York City’s Idlewild Airport, 
an alert photographer spotted a dangerous 
stowaway: a yellow-snouted beetle, 3-in. 
long, which was crawling along the coat 
collar of incoming Conductor Serge 
Koussevitzky. Department of Agriculture 
inspectors hastily popped the bug into a 
vial of alcohol, sent it to Washington for 
identification. Last week the bug experts 
reported: it was “a formidable pest,” a 
member of the Larinus family, which lives 
mainly in France and Italy, is sure death 
to thistles and artichokes. 

For safety’s sake, Captain Charles R. 
Pilcher of the liner Rangitoto offered to 
lower a lifeboat when he learned that a 
passenger, the Most Rev. Dr. Geoffrey F. 
Fisher, 63, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wanted to go ashore im Panama and 
planned to leave the ship via the jouncing 
boarding ladder. The sure-footed prelate 
declined the lifeboat, and when he learned 
that the captain was partially worried 
about the ship’s safety record, dashed off 
a limerick for the occasion: 





Captain Pilcher sat glum and alone 

And muttered with heart-rending moan: 

“The archbishop will float 

Tf he falls out the boat, 

While my fortunes will sink like a 
stone.” 


After weeks of dickering in Manhattan, 
the National Broadcasting Co. reached a 





Associated Press 
Pota NEGRI 
She dares. 





RIsE STEVENS 
She bathes. 


tentative agreement for a dozen radio and 
television shows with Margaret Truman 
as either a singer or comedienne for guest 
appearances. Reported salary: between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a show. 

In San Francisco, New York Philhar- 
monic Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos 
explained why he did not bother to use a 
score when conducting :“Does a lion tamer 
enter a cage with a book on ‘How to Tame 
a Lion’?” 

After a sliver of glass hit her right eye 
during the goblet-smashing scene in Der 
Rosenkavalier at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Mezzo-Soprano Risé Stevens car- 
ried on to the end of the act. During inter- 
mission she had the splinter removed. 
Then, relying on a boric-acid eye bath, 
she turned down an unglamorous bandage, 
sang through the last act. 


Change of Scene 

After being divorced by seven wives, 
Asbestos Heir Tommy Manville, 56, an- 
nounced that this time he was the one 
who would go West and file for divorce. 
Said No. 8, British-born Georgina Camp- 
bell, 32: “I think he'll feel better about it 
if he brings the suit. It’s better for him 
psychologically. He always felt that wom- 
en were running away from him.” 

Arthur Godfrey fans would not be see- 
ing their freckle-faced favorite on TV 
screens for a while. He was off for a short 
tour as a reserve officer in the Navy, 
would take a refresher course at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. before doing a fortnight’s tour 
of duty at General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters in Europe. After that, said God- 
frey, he would doff his commander’s uni- 
form and come back to his audience with 
some thoughts on world conditions. 
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EXOTIC DESERT BLOSSOMS will soon unfold 
in Tucson's magic climate ... for Tucson has 


more sunshine than any other resort city. 


Tired of cold? 
Enjoy sun+ fun now in 


warn, diy Tucsow 


PLAY AND LOAF IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. 
Swim in outdoor pools. Ride horseback. 
Golf at fine country clubs. Visit historic 
missions, national parks. Shop at glamorous 
stores. Drive down the new paved highway 
to Guaymas, in romantic old Mexico, for 
the most exciting fishing of your life. Com- 
ing this spring: Tucson Festival of the Arts. 





- > 


THRILL TO WESTERN HOSPITALITY. Tucson 
offers plentiful accommodations of all kinds 
at sensible rates...smart hotels, colorful 
guest ranches, ultra-modern motels, apart- 
ments, cottages. For your youngsters,accred- 
ited ranch and public schools; University 
of Arizona. Take your first step now away 
from snow and rain by writing Tucson Sun- 
shine Climate Club, 5010-D Pueblo, Tucson, 
Arizona, for free booklet. Come soon... see 
Tucson's enchanted desert in bloom. 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


Your 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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| 5010-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona | 
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| Address__ —— mh | 
| City Zone_ State__ = | 
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THE THEATER 


eS 


New Play in Manhattan 


Darkness at Noon (adapted by Sidney 
Kingsley from Arthur Koestler’s novel; 
produced by the Playwrights’ Company) 
dramatizes, on the whole, very well. Not 
only does much of it prove dramatic on the 
stage, but the drama has been bought at a 
sense-making price. The play keeps faith 
with the book: the brushwork is necessar- 
ily broader, but the framework has been 
kept intact. It remains a vivid memento 
of the Moscow trials, a sharp probing of 
the Communist mind. 

Kingsley’s N. S. 


Rubashov is, like 


systematically ignores the human factor 
can preserve a human form. As a play, 
Darkness at Noon manages, by means of 
flashbacks and a divided stage, to convey 
Rubashov's relations with various party 
members and inquisitors. What is chiefly 
lost in the theater is Rubashov's relations 
with himself. The story also slumps here 
& there, and the love element—though po- 
litically pertinent—often has a familiar, 
rather bourgeois look. 

In the extremely long role of Rubashov, 
Claude Rains gives a brilliant perform- 
ance, nicely counterpointed by Walter J. 
Palance’s chilling Gletkin. 
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Craupe Rarns & WALTER J. PALANCE 
Can absolutist ideas exist without absolutist methods? 


Koestler’s, a fallen intellectual commissar 
whose own harsh weapons have been turned 
against him. He will soon be shot, but, be- 
cause of his importance, he must be made 
to confess his “crimes.” He remains the 
old-line Bolshevik who does confess, who 
does die a Communist, though the Com- 
munism he dies for is not his own. 

The drama here—beyond the simple one 
of prisoner and police—is that between one 
political generation and another. On the 
one hand are the pre-Stalinist revolution- 
aries, Rubashov and his cynical inquisitor 
Ivanov—men who only closed their minds 
after philosophy had opened them; who 
abandoned all morality for what seemed 
to them moral reasons; who were Commu- 
nists enough to denounce pity, but men 
enough to understand it. On the other 
hand, there is the young, completely So- 
vietized Gletkin whose fanaticism signifies 
not intensity of feeling but all inability to 
feel. who is more mechanism than organ- 
ism—Rubashov’s ideological offspring who 
murders his father. 

Darkness at Noon has managed to ap- 
peal to the mind in the theater, and not 
simply to inflame the emotions, to ask 
whether absolutist ideas can exist without 
absolutist whether life which 





methods, 


Heavy on the Red 

Trying to get rich by backing a musical 
show is like betting the bankroll on the 
daily double. Despite the odds, American 
Legion officials got the notion about two 
years ago that the Legion could make 
some money backing a touring revue. The 
result, a flag-waving extravaganza called 
Red, White and Blue, was weary, flat, 
stale and exceedingly unprofitable, 

Backed by $300,000 in Legion funds, 
the show opened last October in Los An- 
geles, It was a professional production 
but an obvious flop. It wheezed eastward, 
losing money steadily, except in such Le- 
gion strongholds as Indianapolis and To- 
peka. In Chicago, the Legionnaires decid- 
ed not to let the deficit get any bigger. 
This week the show folded up. 

If it had beaten the odds by breaking 
even, Red, White and Blue would have 
been just another lackluster revue. But 
it lost at 1 $600,000, and thereby 
achieved a certain distinction. Except for 
1926's The Ladder, which a free-spending 
angel kept running through two Broad- 
way seasons in a nearly empty theater, 
Red, White and Blue was the costliest 
flop in U.S. theatrical history. 
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HERE'S THE NEW 1951 CAR © 


New Inside... New Outside 
with a Completely New Kind of Ride 


“WHEN | FIRST SAW this 
new 1951 car, its smart 
look, its new enginecring 
advances made me put it 
in the expensive car class,” 
savs Ted Williams, base- 
ball’s great left-handed 
slugger. 





“IT'S EXCITING TO LOOK AT and excit 
ing to drive,” says the beautiful young 
movie star, Joan Evans. “A car certain 
to win the hearts of young America.” 


Miss Evans stars in the 


DOOM." 

















SAMUEL 
GOLDWYN production “EDGE OF 


of engineering improvements ...amazed that any 


taste and 
of beauty 


“1 COULD HARDLY 
BELIEVE a car offer- 
ing so much in the 
way of smart lines, 
economy and rug- 
gedness could sell 
at so low a price,” 
says John Robert 
Powers, discoverer 
of countless cover 
girls and top-flight 
fashion models. 





screen star noted for her good 


so good-looking outside, 
so smartly styled inside.” 


Now The Secret’s Out! in previews of this new car —_ 
men and women in all walks ef life were thrilled by a 


completely new riding principle, new styling and host 


cor offering so much, could cost so little. 





“IT'S SO BIG, SO ROOMY and with greater 
visibility for every passe nger,” says Betty 
Hutton,* famous for her own exuberant 
way of putting over a song, “and so lux- 
uriously appointed inside 


keen appreciation 
“It's so sleek, 


*Soon to be 
seen in Cecil 
B. DeMille’s “The 
Greatest Show on 
Earth,” a Poramount 
Release. Color by 
Technicolor 


a 
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“HERE'S FRESH YOUTHFUL STYLING 
that’s bound to set a fashion trend,” 
says Dorothy Lamour,* tamous 

































“| THINK | KNOW what in- 
fluences people, and this 
new car will do it,” says 
Dale Carnegie, famous au- 
thor of “How to Win 
Friends and Influence Peo 
ple" and “How to Stop 
Worrying and Start Living 


BIG, HUSKY LEON HART, 
famous All-American foot 
ball star, says, “This car 
is bound to score big! It 
has the extra room a fel- 
low my size needs. I can 
ricle without feeling 
crowded.” Hart overesti- 
mated its price by hun- 
dreds of dollars 
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NEW IN MORE WAYS THAN CARS 
COSTING 10 1000 MORE ent 


STUNNING NEW FRONT 
ENSEMBLE modern, 
massive—to set the pace 
in distinctive styling 
Makes this brilliant 
new Dodge a standout 
in any company. Just 
one reason why famous 
Americans over-esti- 
mated its low price! 












MODERN DECORATOR INTE- 
RIORS—Focal point of the 
beautiful Dodge interior is 
the ultra-smart, modern in- 
strument pancl, Dials and 
controls are grouped for 
driver's convertence, 
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FEATHER-TOUCH PARK- 
ING BRAKE. Women 
especially will be de- 
lighted by the latest 
development in the 
famous Dodge braking 
system! New brake 
locks when you pull it 

twist of handle re- 
leases, Easy, convenient! 






















WATCH-TOWER VISIBILITY — wider windshield, 
with narrower corner posts—you can't miss a 
trick on the road ahead or beside you! And the 
new wider rear view mirror lets you take full 
advantage of the tremendous new “wrap- 
around” rear window—for safer driving! 











AMERICA'S LOWEST-PRICED 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION is 
famous, dependable Dodge 
Gyro-Matic, Lets you drive 
all day without shifting ... 
yet gives you the option of 
selecting gears for all driving 
conditions, Provides greater 
safety and economy. 

















“FLOATS” DOWN ROADS THAT STOP OTHER CARS! Revolutionary new 
Oriflow shock absorber system brings you a truly new kind of ride! 
Here's a new smoothness—over the same roads that jarred and 
“hammered” you in the past. City road or country road, cobblestones 
or corduroy—wheels stay on the ground—no wheel hop or bounce, 


dy. 







HOW THE GREAT DODGE DEALER SERVICE 
PLAN PROTECTS YOUR INVESTMENT 


An added satisfaction you'll get in owning a 
Dodge is the complete service offered by over 
4,000 Dodge dealers coast to coast, Their in- 
terest in your cor doesn't stop with the sale. 
For first check-ups, and all 
regular maintenance servy- 
ice through the long life of 
your Dodge—the great Dodge 
dealer organization is 
ready to serve you 
with the finest equip- 
ment, used by men 
trained in factory 
methods. 
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The Inevitable 


In college after crowded college Jast 
week, professors began to notice empty 
seats in the lecture rooms. Hundreds of 
men students, facing the same uncer- 
tainties, were choosing the same solution. 
They were putting down their books and 
heading for the recruiting stations. 

Some of the new recruits gave unex- 
pected reasons for what they had done, 
“It was patriotism,” said a new marine 
from Modesto (Calif.) Junior College, 
“plus the fact that I couldn’t get along 
with my wife.” Others, like Harvard Sen- 
ior Robert H. Young Jr., 24, who wanted 
to be an Army paratrooper, were merely 
“bored with college.” But the great ma- 
jority of them simply saw the inevitable 
draft coming and wanted to choose 
their branch of service before it 
was too late to choose. 

In one two-day period, the Uni- 
versity of Texas had lost 130 stu- 
dents. By last week the University 
of Wisconsin had lost more than 
200, the University of Maryland 
more than 130, Many had become 
apathetic about studies they doubt- 
ed they would ever complete. The 
University of Oklahoma reported 
that 60% of its students had ended 
the fall semester with unsatisfac- 
tory grades. Other schools found 
interest flagging in everything but 
R.O.T.C, 

Until Congress made up its mind 
on a new draft law (see NATIONAL 
Arratrs), the colleges hardly knew 
what advice to give their students, 
so the rush to enlist was likely to 
continue. Meanwhile, with varying 
degrees of alarm, educators were 
trying to guess what enrollments 
they may have when Congress 
finally does write a new law. Di- 
rector Guy Snavely of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges pre- 
dicted that the number of men 
students might drop 80%. Oth- 
er educators, though still gloomy, 
thought the figure aggerated. 
Most expected a drop of about 35%. The 
American Council on Education in Wash- 
ington said 15°. The National Education 


Association’s guess: 25%. 


"One of the Liveliest" 


If students at the University of Cali- 
fornia (founded 1868) ever took it into 
their heads to toss rotten eggs at a com- 
mencement speaker, people in the U.S. 
and around the world would know what 
to think: it would be the final, but not 
unexpected, proof of U.S. cultural barbar- 
ism. At the University of Glasgow (found- 
ed 1451), students have been throwing 
things for generations, have made public 
uproar an honored tradition. A visiting 
Frenchman once called Glasgow’s men 
“the greatest bunch of savages in Europe,” 
and Glaswegians took it as a compliment. 
Last week, stimulated by both the univer- 
sity’s sooth anniversary and Scotland’s 
hullabaloo over the Stone of Destiny, 
the Glasgow savages outdid themselves. 
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EDUCATION 


When Scottish Nationalist Dr. John 
MacCormick, Glasgow’s new rector (Time, 
Oct. 30), stood up to make his acceptance 
speech in St. Andrew’s Halls, he was 
greeted with a shower of overripe toma- 
toes, firecrackers, toilet paper and burst- 
ing flour sacks. His address, which he 
manfully finished in spite of it all, was 
punctuated by the blare of trumpets, si- 
rens and whistles. One student dressed in 
long underwear ran on to the stage bear- 
ing a torch; later, someone released a 
quacking duck at MacCormick’s feet. Two 
other students stretched a rope across the 
auditorium, did acrobatics in mid-air. 

Rector MacCormick plowed on about 








International 
Rector MacCormick & GLASWEGIANS 


Quack! Quack! 


home rule for Scotland, even after a cou- 
ple of faculty members, hit by rotten eggs, 
gave up and withdrew. When it was all 
over, MacCormick dabbed at egg and to- 
mato stains on his robes, said tersely: 
“One of the liveliest installations I've 
ever seen.” 


The Doctors 


Every year, with ceremonial flourishes, 
U.S. colleges and universities hand out 
some 1,500 honorary degrees. Who gets 
them? To answer the question, Teachers 
Stephen E. Epler and P. H. Putnam of 
Portland, Ore. examined the records of 
seven major campuses,* last week pub- 
lished their findings in School and Society. 

In the four years after World War 
II, Epler and Putnam found, the seven 
schools gave out 244 honorary degrees—a 


* Harvard, Smith, Columbia, the Universities 
of Wisconsin, California (Berkeley), Nebraska 
and North Carolina. 


74% imcrease over their average yearly 
rate in the 1920s. Nearly half the degrees 
went to scholars, scientists and educators. 
Businessmen, who seldom if ever got de- 
grees before the Civil War, now get a 
modest 8%. Generals and admirals (10% ) 
have had the biggest postwar boom. Cler- 
gymen are slipping; a century ago they 
made up 45% of the honoris causa list, 


after World War II, 5%. 


Fellow Citizens 

In the postwar re-examination of the 
U.S. public school system, no state is 
ahead of Connecticut. In their separate cit- 
ies and towns, 85 different citizens’ groups 
have been organized to find out what their 
schools need, and then get action started. 
Cause of all the activity: a five-man fact- 
finding commission appointed two 
years ago by Governor Chester 
Bowles and headed by Norwalk 
Commuter Norman Cousins, edi- 
tor of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. Last week Cousins & Co.* 
summed up what school-minded 
Connecticut citizens had learned 
and what they were doing about it. 

After analyzing their population 
trends, more than half the towns 
found they would have to do some 
building. Farmington, for instance. 
decided it needed 18 new class- 
rooms. East Haddam set out to 
build a new high school. To ad- 
vertise its own plight, Stamford, 
which has hundreds more pupils 
than it has proper facilities for, put 
on a public mock trial: the People 
v. Miss Double Sessions. 

Like a good many other towns 
Westport concluded that its salary 
scale ($2,400-$4,500) would have 
to be raised. Westport was shocked 
to find that 69% of its family- 
supporting teachers were working 
at part-time jobs after hours to 
make ends meet. Hartford was con- 
cerned to find that only 69% of 
its boys & girls finish high school 
set about interviewing drop-outs 
all over town to find out why. 

While the 85 cities and towns were ex- 
amining themselves, the commission was 
looking at Connecticut as a whole. Among 
its recommendations: a string of com- 
munity colleges, a system of state scholar- 
ships, reorganization of school districts to 
streamline administration. The commis- 
sion also suggested higher salaries for 
teachers, a state TV station strictly for 
education, and a re-examination of “the 
whole question of homework.” 


The 53rd Language 


In the 7o years since Author Carlo 
Collodi of Tuscany invented Pinocchio 
and told his story in Italian, children all 
over the world have come to know the 





* Merlin Bishop of Avon, international repre- 
sentative of the United Auto Workers, C.1.0.: 
Carl A, Gray of Farmington, manufacturer of 
electronics equipment; Mrs, Robert Mahoney of 
Hartford, trustee of the University of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. Clifford F. Thompson of Wallingford 
onetime state president of the P.T.A. 
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® To travelled Americans, the neat red 
Craven ‘A’ package is a familiar sight. 
And now these fine English-born ciga- 
rettes are made here... for Americans. 


Craven ‘A''s are made of the most 
expensive tobacco in the world. Literally, 
there are no other cigarettes like them in 
this country. An interesting thing hap- 
pens to people who smoke Craven ‘A’’s; 
Because they so keenly enjoy the rare 
flavor of Craven ‘A’’s rich, mild tobacco 
;..and the firm, clean feel of the natural 
cork tip . . . Craven ‘A’ smokers almost 
never change brands. 
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for Americans... 
THE LARGEST SELLING CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD 


TOUR DE L'ARGENT RESTAURANT 


CORK -. TIPPED 
= 


VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 














long-nosed puppet and his kindly maker, 
Geppetto. His adventures—from the day 
the old woodcarver hewed him out of a 
log to the morning he turned into a real, 
live boy—have been told in s2 languages. 
In Italy last week, Puppet Pinocchio was 
going through his paces in Language No. 
53: a breezy but excellent Latin. 

The newest Pinocchio (Pinoculus this 
time) sold 6,000 copies in a month, and 
schoolmasters all over Italy were ordering 
more. Even the Vatican’s top classicist, 
Monsignor Antonio Bacci, was plugging 
the book as something that Latin teachers 
have always needed—an easy bridge be- 
tween grammar and the classics. “Here,” 
said Monsignor Bacci, “at last is some- 
thing.” 

To keep his version lively, Translator 
Enrico Mafficini modeled his dialogue on 
the colloquial Latin of Plautus (died 184 
B.C.), and from the first “Fuit quondam 








© Walt D y Prods ns 
PrnocuLus ET AMICUS 
“Quam dulcis vita!" 


. -” (Once upon a time), the adventures 
of Pinoculus move as swiftly as ever. He 
is set upon by bandits who demand his 
money or his life (“Emitte nummos aut 
morere!”), and later decide to hang him 
(“Suspendamus!”), He is robbed, impris- 
oned (“Subito in carcarem mittite,” cries 
the judge), encounters a “horridum ser- 
pentem,” is nearly eaten alive by a fish- 
erman who thinks he is a crawfish. 

After these “calamitates,” Pinoculus 
runs off to “Toy Land” (Crepundovia), 
where there are no schools (“Scholae non 
sunt”) and the walls of the houses bear 
“Down with arithmetic!” slogans and 
other “flores sententiarum,” 

Pinoculus thinks this is a wonderful life 
(“O quam dulcis vital’), until he is 
turned into a donkey. Later, after being 
thrown into the sea to drown and being 
swallowed by a terrible shark (“Ehi, mihi 
misero,” he wails in the black stomach), 
he finally gets back home and, as a re- 
ward for his general goodness, turns into 
a boy. “Oh,” says Pinoculus, “how ridicu- 
lous I was when I was a puppet—Quam de- 
ridiculus apparui, donec pupulus fueram.” 
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An automobile accident can put you in the rec 


smack in the red! 


But even if you have an automobile accident. you can 
stay in the black—nicely in the black—if you have 


Automobile Liability insurance with The Travelers! 


vommoe The Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


A Travelers agent or broker will give you sound advice on 


the amounts and kinds of Automobile insurance you need 
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Texan to San Antonio 


When the doctors told him last month 
to give his heart a rest, San Antonio Sym- 
phony Conductor Max Reiter, 45, paused 
long enough to make sure that the or- 
chestra he had built from scratch (Time, 
July 14, 1947) would carry on in good 
hands. As guest conductor, he recom- 
mended Victor Alessandro, 35, Texas-born 
conductor of the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony. Max Reiter’s condition was more 
serious than he thought; within a week 
he was dead. 

Last week, mightily pleased with Texan 
Alessandro, and with Max Reiter’s wishes 
in mind, the San Antonio Symphony So- 
ciety gave their guest conductor a three- 
year contract. 

Oklahomans were sorry to see Alessan- 
dro go. After studying in Rome and Salz- 
burg, he had headed back to the South- 
west. At 22, he had taken the WPA- 
supported Oklahoma State Symphony in 
hand, built it into a self-supporting out- 
fit (with 4,500 subscribers) that any state 
could be proud of. Said Daily Oklahoman 
Critic Tracy Silvester last week: “In an 
area that has run pretty much to hillbilly 
and jukebox renditions, he has developed 
a literate orchestra [public] through 
sheer grit in presenting only what he 
thought was good music.” 

In San Antonio, Conductor Alessandro 
will have a tradition to carry on, but it 
should come easy. Max Reiter was a zeal- 
ot for contemporary music; so is Ales- 


| sandro. With his Oklahomans last year, 





Alessandro put on a 13-week series of 
music by 20th Century composers. 
Conductor Alessandro’s new job puts 
him a rung up the ladder as U.S. conduc- 
torships go (he will have $320,000 to 
spend on San Antonio’s symphony and op- 





era seasons. as compared to $157,000 at 
Oklahoma City). Says Alessandro: “There 
comes a time in a musical career when a 
change is best. You never know when this 
will be—there are no Drew Pearsons in 
the musical world. But it is best for the 
orchestra as well as the conductor.” 


Thorn in the Flesh 


Vienna’s Eduard Hanslick was the most 
fearless and most feared music critic of 
his day (1825-1904), and one of the most 
justly renowned of all time. Writing for 
the last 30 years of his career in Die 
Neue Freie Presse, he had contemporary 
subjects worthy of his talents: Franz 
Liszt, Clara Schumann, Anton Rubin- 
stein, Joseph Joachim, Richard Wagner, 
Johannes Brahms and Giuseppe Verdi. 
A trained musician and respectable pi- 
anist himself, Critic Hanslick was some- 
times caustic, but he was always careful. 
His claim was that “I never criticized a 
composition that I had not read or played 
through, both before and after the per- 
formance.” 

A selection of Hanslick’s criticism, pub- 
lished under the title Vienna’s Golden 
Years of Music (Simon & Schuster; 
75), shows how close, even in the heat 
of battle, the old critic came to the mark. 

Measured Gravity. One of the greats 
who got an unwelcome notice was Franz 
Liszt. After Liszt dropped his dazzling 
career as a pianist to compose his bom- 
bastic symphonic poems (TJ asso, Les Prel- 
udes, Mazeppa), Hanslick wrote with 
measured gravity: “The musical world 
has suffered, in the virtuoso’s abdication, 
a loss which the composer’s succession 
can hardly compensate.” Liszt stuck to 
his composing, but the verdict of time 
supports Critic Hanslick. 

Hanslick knew what he liked, and could 
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The Bettmann Archive 


HANSLICK LECTURING WAGNER (A CONTEMPORARY CARTOON) 
At best, a decorative genius. 
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The Bettmann Archive 
Marie ANTOINETTE 
At bottom, three chords. 





tell why. He admired Clara Schumann 
because her playing “is a most truthful 
representation of magnificent composi- 
tions, but not an outpouring of a mag- 
nificent personality ... Everything is 
distinct, clear, sharp as a pencil sketch,” 
But if Hanslick had never written a 
word about any other musician, his place 
in musical history would still be secure 
as the sharpest thorn in the sensitive 
flesh of Richard Wagner. 

Fatal Potion. As late as Tannhduser 
(1845), Hanslick considered Wagner “the 
greatest dramatic talent among all con- 
temporary composers.” But with Lohen- 
grin, and Wagner's pronouncements about 
his “music of the future,” Hanslick be- 
came disenchanted. He could not stom- 
ach Wagner's “exclusion of the purely 
human factor in favor of gods, giants, 
dwarfs, and their various magic arts.”’ To 
Hanslick, drama should “present us with 
real characters, persons of flesh and blood, 
whose fate is determined by their own 
passions and decisions.” He complained 
that even in Tristan the two principal 
characters are “governed by a chemical 
power, the fatal love potion.” 

Hanslick began to find Wagner “neither 
a great musician nor a great poet. He 
can be called at best ... a decorative 
genius.” His instrumentation, the critic 
wrote, “with its clever use of tone colors 
and its elastic application to the text... 
is what makes Wagner’s music seem daz- 
zlingly new, exotic and fabulous, and 
completely acceptable to many listeners 
as a substitute for real music.” 

Wagner retaliated with calculated in- 
sult. At a party, with Hanslick present, 
Wagner read aloud the libretto of his 
Die Meistersinger. In Wagner's reading, 
the doddering fool now known in the 
opera as Beckmesser was called “Hans- 
lich.” The two men never spoke again. 
But the insult left Hanslick’s judgment 
unrufiled when it came time to review 
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Die Meistersinger. He found some things 
worth praising and praised them. In his 
story of “these artisans of Nuremberg, 
with their simple philistine adventures 
and plain doggerel verses,” Wagner had 
“returned from his abstruse submarine 
and superterranean legends to the real 
theater.” 


New Pop Records 

As a girl, France’s Queen Marie An- 
toinette took music lessons from Composer 
Christoph Gluck, may have tried her hand 
at composing herself. One little number, 
Chanson de Marie Antoinette, based on a 
melody supposedly by the Queen, has long 
been part of the standard vocal repertory. 
Last week, revarnished and renamed My 
Heart Cries for You, the Chanson had 
become 1951’s first big hit. Its sprightly 
tempo had been slowed by Conductor- 
Composer Percy Faith to a lazy waltz, and 
its elegant tale of pastoral courtship 
changed to a monotonous lover’s lament.* 
Result: the song is a favorite with croon- 
ers, hillbilly specialists and barroom bari- 
tones. Six of its eleven recorded versions 
(including those by Guy Mitchell, Dinah 
Shore and Jimmy Wakely) are listed on 
Billboard and Variety popularity charts. 

Adapter Faith thinks he knows why 
Marie Antoinette’s old song has done so 
well. Analyzing dozens of such popular 


favorites as The Last Roundup and Don't | 
Fence Me In, he has concluded that “prac- | 


tically all of them are made up of the same 
three chords: tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant. People like to hear those chords 
whether they know what they are or not. 
The little French tune had the chords. The 
rest was easy.” 

Other new pop records: 

Bobby Hackett Jazz Session (Colum- 
bia; 2 sides LP). One of the best of the 
trumpeters blows his sweet and hot way 
through such stand-bys as A Room with a 
View and Royal Garden Blues, 

Guys and Dolls (Decca; 2 sides LP). 
With no topnotch singers and some out & 
out croakers, this original-cast recording 
of the Broadway hit still manages to be 
great fun. 

A Treasury of Immortal Performances 
(Victor; 6 vols. 45 r.p.m.). To match 
Caruso, Paderewski and Kreisler in its 
classical Treasury series, Victor has 
combed its old jazz and pop files, reissued 
such collector’s items as Fats Waller's 
Honeysuckle Rose, Bunny Berigan’s Jn a 
Mist, Benny Goodman’s Goodbye. 

If (Perry Como; Victor, 45 r.p.m.). 
Como gives his usual relaxed treatment to 
a climbing new ballad (no kin to Kipling’s 
Zf) that sounds a little like the old wedding 
favorite, Because, 

You Go to My Head (Tallulah Bank- 
head;, Columbia). For her debut as a pop 
singer, Tallulah has borrowed Marlene 
Dietrich’s sub-basement baritone and Ger- 
man accent with results that will please 
curio collectors if not musicians. 


* Sample: 
My heart cries for you, 
Sighs for you, 
Dies for you... 
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Worldly Rotary 


Into the international organization of 
7,200 businessmen’s groups called Rotary,* 
the Vatican last week dropped a stick of 
ecclesiastical high explosive. No Roman 
Catholic priest, decreed the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, may hence- 
forth be a member of Rotary or attend 
Rotary meetings. Furthermore, laymen, 
while not ,forbidden Rotary membership, 
were exhorted to bear in mind Article 684 
of canon law. Excerpt: “The faithful. . . 
must guard against associations which are 
secret, condemned, seditious, suspect, or 
which try to escape legitimate church 
vigilance.” 

The 342,000 Rotarians in 83 lands, who 
hold luncheon meetings once a week, call 
each other by their first names and frater- 
nize under the motto Service Above Self, 
are not used to thinking of themselves as 
secret, seditious or suspect. Founded 45 
years ago, Rotary was the brain child of a 
young Chicago lawyer, Paul P. Harris, 
who thought of it as a social club of busi- 
nessmen with “an especial advantage in 
each member having exclusive representa- 
tion of his particular trade or profession. 
The members would be mutually helpful.” 

Condemnable Monopoly. Rotary could 
take in its stride the lampooning it got in 
Babbitt from the late novelist Sinclair 
Lewis (see p. 36), but the Vatican’s blow 
was something else. Puzzled Rotarians in 
the U.S.—Catholic as well as Protestant— 
reacted with a stunned and unanimous 
“Why?” Some remembered a campaign 
against Rotary waged in 1928-29 by 
Rome’s potent Jesuit magazine, Civilta 
Cattolica. In many countries, the maga- 
zine charged, Rotary was altogether too 
friendly with the Masons, and was dan- 
gerously prone to the error of treating all 
religions as of equal value. 

In answer to newsmen’s questions, the 
Vatican last week indicated that the ban 
did not apply specifically to such other 
groups as Kiwanis, Lions, and Elks. 
Priestly membership in such clubs was 
merely discouraged because they are 
“worldly” and a possible source of “dis- 
traction from the priestly mission.” 

As for laymen, a Holy Office spokesman 
noted: “Though in many cases, especially 
in America, [the clubs] are carrying on 
the laudable activity of assistance, never- 
theless sometimes there is undue devotion 
to monopolistic capitalism, and monopoly 
is condemnable, on both Christian and 
social grounds, as an offence against char- 
ity. The fact that non-members of Rotary 
Clubs are sometimes excluded from the 
benefits which Providence meant for all 
men ... amounts to a condemnable 
monopoly.” 

When the Pope Speaks. Most U.S. Ro- 
tarians felt that there must be some mis- 
take. Said the president of Rotary Inter- 


* From its original custom of rotating meeting 
places, and the practice of rotating business 
among members, 
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Associated Press 
PRESIDENT LAGUEUX 
The club has no secrets. 


national, Arthur Lagueux, a Quebec in- 
vestment broker and a Roman Catholic: 
“Rotary is not a secret organization. It 
does not seek to supplant or interfere with 
any religious or political organization. It 
assumes that its program of service is in 
accord with all religions, and it does not 
concern itself with a Rotarian’s politics.” 

Indiana’s Bishop John F. Noll, a char- 
ter member of the Huntington (Ind.) Ro- 
tary Club (whose current president is a 
priest), said he was certain the Vatican 
had been misinformed about Rotary in the 
U.S., and that it would withdraw its ban 
on ecclesiastical memberships once the 
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Religious News Service 
BisHop NOLL 


The Vatican was misinformed. 


matter had been explained. Father John 
Fullerton, director of Toronto’s Catholic 
Charities, said he would not drop his 
membership in Rotary until officially in- 
formed of the decree. Father Thomas F. 
Nenon of Memphis said: “I can’t under- 
stand it at all. I can’t see anything in Ro- 
tary contrary to the laws of the church.” 

Meanwhile, at least one member of the 
North American hierarchy began to put 
the new order into effect. Montreal’s Arch- 
bishop Paul-Emile Léger, said to be slated 
to be Canada’s next cardinal, forbade 
priests in his archdiocese to participate in 
any Rotary or “neutral” club, explained: 
“It is not up to me to interpret the Pope's 
announcements. When the Pope speaks, 
Catholics have nothing else to do but 
accept his directives.” 


Trouble in Alton 


Earnest John G, Gill looked like just the 
man to take care of the Unitarian Church 
in the quiet, well-kept town of Alton, Ill. 
(pop. 32,000), on the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi River. At Harvard, John Gill had 
written his Ph.D. thesis on Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, the fiery Abolitionist minister 
and editor who was beaten to death by an 
Alton mob in 1837. 

For six years John Gill and Alton got 
along, but beneath the tranquil surface, 
trouble threatened. Like many another 
small town in southern Illinois, Alton ig- 
nores a state law, on the books since the 
1880s, and segregates its Negro children in 
public schools below high-school level. 

All went well until last year, when Uni- 
tarian Gill began to see local conditions in 
terms of black & white. The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People was fighting segregation in Alton’s 
schools, and Gill was openly in the anti- 
segregation fight. One day 175 Negro boys 
& girls tried to register at five grade schools 
and two junior high schools. Gill organized 
his fellow ministers to supervise the dem- 
onstration and prevent trouble. When 
crosses in the Ku Klux Klan tradition 
were burned on the riverfront to intim- 
idate the Negroes, Gill’s pulpit denuncia- 
tion, and a newspaper statement which 17 
other ministers signed, were the only voices 
in Alton raised publicly in opposition. 

Last September the board of his church 
(one of the few Unitarian congregations 
which re-elects its ministers each year) 
voted 46 to 25 not to rehire “trouble- 
making” Minister Gill. The decision had 
nothing to do with Gill’s outspoken stand 
on the racial issue, the board explained. 
But last week, after a stiff letter from the 
Rev. Robert Raible, president of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Association, the Alton 
church board found it advisable to pledge 
that 1) its ministers would never be re- 
quired to consult with the church board 
before taking a stand on anything; 2) the 
practice of annual re-election (or rejec- 
tion) of ministers would be discontinued: 
3) racial equality was something the board 
“believed in.” 

Last week Minister Gill was looking for 
another parish, and Negro children were 
still segregated in Alton’s elementary 
schools. 
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Kidd stuff, by today’s standards 


When Captain Kidd and his cutthroat 
band buried their plunder, sometimes other pirates 
dug it up. As a safe deposit box, Mother Earth 
was a washout. 

Today modern bank vaults and safe 
deposit boxes made of tough, strong Armco 
Stainless Steel provide a far surer way of keeping 
your treasure safe. 

Armco Stainless is a bright, rustless metal 
with no plating to wear off. It gives you long service 


life in such things as attractive sink tops 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS TO HELP MANUFACTURERS MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS FOR YOU 
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and handsome table flatware. Stainless is only 

one member of a large family of Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels—each developed to serve your 
family better by adding to the beauty and 
durability of the steel products you use. 

The famous Armco trademark on anything 
made of steel is your assurance that the 
manufacturer has used a special-quality steel to 
give you better value, greater satisfaction. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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‘Tonight: Princess, Ln Showing 






“  .. because you're five times as love- 


ly on our fifth anniversary as you were 
on our wedding day.” 

“That's happiness showing through, 
Darling. Thanks for our wonderful life 
together.” 

“Stop it, woman! My modesty for- 
BidG ac” 

**Silly—I was being serious. I appreci- 
ate the way you always plan ahead. 
As you have for this celebration .. . 
for our whole future, in fact.” 

“If you mean the retirement fund 
we've started, that’s simply because 
we both like comfort. And I want to 
make sure we'll always have it.” 


*. . . To me, it’s one more proof of 
your thoughtfulness.” 


“Honcy, I was anxious to set up our 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET 


LEARN WHAT THE ZZece Expanded Social Seeuntty MEANS TO YOU! — 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET —containing specific, detailed information 


you wish to know about Social Security and how it teams with your life 
insurance. If you are 45 and under, you will be particularly interested 
in this booklet. Mail the coupon today. You'll also receive a handy 

filing envelope for keeping necessary oficial records. 


You Off /" 


retirement fund—once The Mutual 
Life representative explained how I 
could make my life insurance work 
two ways through Insurep INCOME 
programming. Now you and the boys 
can count on a monthly check, in 
case anything happens to me. . . and, 
if all goes well, you and I will have a 
‘take-it-easy’ income for later on... 
Time to go, Beautiful!” 

* * * 
Many family men are finding that 
Mutual Life’s Insured Inéome is life 
insurance planning they can afford, be- 
cause it starts with present assets, like 
expanded Social Security. Our Field 
Underwriter near you will gladly ex- 
plain how your family and you can 
enjoy the benefits of Insured Income. 











NEW YORK 19, N.Y: 





Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet—T-73. 


HAMB. cocccccccais 


HOME ADDRESS. 2... cece cee r reece cer eneneeeceeeees 


COUNTY 





DATE OF BIBTH «2. cece eeeeeeeneeeee 
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The Silent Sex 


Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast not made me a 
woman... 

—Old Jewish prayer 


Women, notably Ruth and Esther, have 
figured prominently and heroically in Jew- 
ish history, but not in the temple or syna- 
gogue. The Apostle Paul, a Pharisee, car- 
ried the male tradition of Judaism over 
into Christianity when he wrote: “Women 
should keep silent in the churches. For 
they are not permitted to speak, but 
should be subordinated, even as the law 
says.” 

In Meridian, Miss. last week, a woman 
became spiritual leader of the congrega- 
tion of Temple Beth Israel, the second 
largest Jewish community in the state. 
Mrs. Paula Ackerman, 57, widow of Rabbi 


Religious News Service 
PAULA ACKERMAN 
Paul disapproved. 


William Ackerman, was appointed by the 
trustees to take over her late husband's 
duties until a regular rabbi can be found 
for the post. Though she may not become 
a rabbi, because she has not fulfilled the 
educational requirements, Mrs. Ackerman, 
leader of a roo-member Reform congrega- 
tion, is the first woman in the U.S. to exe- 
cute a rabbi’s functions. 

Said Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath, presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (Reform): “Women should 
not be denied the privilege of ordination 
. « « There is nothing in the practice and 
principles of Liberal Judaism which pre- 
cludes the possibility of a woman serving 
as a rabbi.” 

Mrs. Ackerman herself is hopeful that 
her appointment may serve as a milestone 
of Reform Judaism. Said she: “I have 
accepted this assignment . . . with the 
greatest humility . . . I am glad to pio- 
neer in this movement, which we hope 
may lead to the ordination of women.” 
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Hounded by tubing ptoblems? 





SIZES UP TO 
%” O.D. 


Bundyweld Tubing, double- 
walled from a single strip. Ex- 
clusive, patented beveled edge 
affords smoother joint, absence 
of bead, less chance for any 
leakage. 





Nothing will get you up a tree faster, com- 
petitively speaking, than a tubing part that 
can't hold its own in your product. 


Like a coil that won't curl up and behave. 
Or a line that bursts under normal pres- 
sure. Or a unit that tires out after a short 
shimmy. If you're hounded by these or 


DETROIT 14, 


other problems in your applications of 
small-diameter tubing, it will pay you well 
to check into Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy» tubing 


Double-walled from a single strip, with 
exclusive beveled edge, Bundyweld has no 


peer in its field. 


MICHIGAN 


World's largest producer of small-diameter tubing 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





Behind the scenes in any busy steel 
mill you'll find hose hard at work— 
more kinds than you can imagine, 
many of them doing surprisingly dif- 
ficult jobs. For example, hose is used 
to pipe water to cool furnace doors 
and must withstand radiated heat 
from the 3000-degree molten steel 
nearby. To do this, the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man —recom- 
mends using special furnace door hose, 
which far outlasts ordinary hose 
because it’s built to cope with high 
heat. 


kinds 


You'll find many another type of 


hose in a steel mill, too. Welding hose, 
paint spray hose, sand blast hose, all 
are used in the fabricating depart- 
ments. Acid suction hose, fuel han- 
dling hose, boiler cleaning hose—all 
told, no less than 18 major types of 


hose are found in most steel mills. 


For each job, many factors control 
the selection of the right hose—such as 
the material to be handled, the tem- 
perature, the pressure and all other 


service conditions. That’s why so 





many steel mills—and plants in other 
industries as well—turn to the G.T.M. 


for help in selecting hose. 


The G.T.M. knows hose best. He can 
pick from the more than 800 types of 
hose made by Goodyear to find the one 
combination of materials and con. 
struction that’s right for each specific 
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HOSE ; 
FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Water engine suction hose 
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problem. So wherever you use hose— 
special purpose or standard types, 
handling anything from acid to water 
—he can assure you longest service at 
the lowest possible cost in the long 
run. Write the G.T.M. today, c/o 







| Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY ae 
| EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday —ABC Network ae z F 
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’ Vi FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, TANK LINING, 


RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 


ST NAME IN RUBBER phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 








for Steel 
Shipping 

Containers, 
Automatic Water 
Heaters and Forced- 
air Heating Systems 







New Rheemcote drum 
PROMOTES as it Protects! 





Color Schemes, Trademarks and De- 
signs now may be lithographed on big, 
55-gallon steel shipping containers— 
as accurately and attractively as the 
packages on your grocer’s shelf. 


The Exclusive New Rheemcote Process 
permits uniform decorating of all-sized 
containers . . . offers safe, lower-cost 
packaging for products which, up to 
now, have been difficult to contain. 


Roller-Coated Lacquer Linings safe- 
guard interior purity .. . new “resist- 
ance” welding eliminates scale and 
burn-off metal . . . the lustrous exterior 
finish resists weather and handling. 


Billboard Your Products and Name be- 
fore the eyes of the world! Rheemcote 
offers users of steel shipping containers 
revolutionary opportunities for brand 
promotion and product protection. 


World's Largest Maker of steel ship- 
ping containers; Rheem plants, located 
in key marketing areas, are equipped 
to offer fast, dependable service on any 
steel pail or drum packaging need. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





PACKAGING 


55-Gallon Salesman 


Last spring, the world’s first 55-gallon 
steel drum to be lithographed in full color 
flashed down the line at Rheem Manufac- 
turing Company’s New Orleans plant. 
Rheem had begun in earnest to cash in on its 
1949 investment of over a million dollars to 
develop color lithography and precision in- 
ner linings for 55-gallon steel shipping con- 
tainers. The exclusive Rheemcote process 
was realizing its aim: to make colorful steel 
salesmen out of the once drab steel drum. 

Reception of the process when it was un- 
veiled last May was overwhelming. Brand- 
conscious manufacturers envisioned uni- 
formity in package decoration from smallest 
to largest containers. Makers of corrosive, 
hard-to-contain products eagerly eyed anti- 
corrosive and sanitary Rheemcote interior 
linings; saw that the tough, cheap steel 
drum could replace less durable and often 
costlier special packages. 





World’s Largest Metal-Decorating Press 


Early this year, newly installed Rheem- 
cote equipment will roll out the barrel coast 
to coast, from all of Rheem’s seven U. S. 
container plants. Presses, roller coaters and 
oven equipment were ordered in sizes never 
before built. Handling and fabricating ma- 
chinery was specially designed to form 
lithographed, lined steel sheets into drums, 
without marring either surface 

This development, and the new merchan- 
dising opportunities it created, marked a 
fitting climax to Rheem's first quarter cen- 
tury. In that span, the firm licked a depres- 
sion, spread across the nation and the world, 
built a thriving home appliance business in 
automatic water heaters and forced-air 
heating systems; opened new sales horizons 
for steel shipping containers 

With products and facilities that are fun- 
damental to home and industry, in peace or 
war, Rheem's stability and future are welded 
to the growth of the American economy. 


Rely on Rheem to Deliver your Goods . . . and Goodwill! 





For those who desire 


Better sight...better sound... better buy 
thy f magnifie i 
Magnavox 


tiltwision - radio - phono raph 





YOULL GET 
A FULL 
REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bonk Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost75e per $100. Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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RADIO & TV 
Roundup 


For a year that ended in war talk, bit- 
ter arguments about color TV, and short- 
ages of vital materials, 1950 was not so 
bad. Radiomen were cheered by the 16th 
annual report issued in Washington last 
week by the Federal Communications 
Commission. With a record $415 million 
revenue, radio showed a 1.7% gain over 
the previous year and a surprising ability 
to hold its own against television. In the 
first six months of 1950, more radio sets 
(3,850,712) came off the assembly lines 
than did TV sets (2,413,145). And, for 
the first time, U.S. radio stations passed 
the 2,000 mark, with 155 new stations 
boosting the total to 2,118. 

TV, as usual, made its biggest news by 
turning in a record-breaking deficit: tele- 
casters managed to lose more than $25 
million. Since most TV stations are owned 
by radio broadcasters, a big part of the 
loss came out of radio’s pockets. 

More important to the future than 
either commercial radio or TV was the 
flourishing status of amateur radio opera- 
tors (hams), who form a pool of tech- 
nicians on which the U.S. can draw in 
wartime. The FCC reported that there 
are now almost 87,000 U.S, hams broad- 
casting to each other and to the world, a 
healthy boost of 6,000 over last year. 


Outside the Law 


Tt was enough of a mystery to throw the 
Federal Communications Commission into 
a dither. Somewhere in central Ohio an 
unlicensed radio station was broadcasting 
with the call letters WKGR. This report 
was handed to Investigator Edward 
Adams. Adams hurried into his car, 
equipped with all the gadgets for locating 
secret transmitters, and headed for the 
countryside around Columbus, 

No Codes. In Ohio’s rural Union Coun- 
ty, Adams picked up his first, faint signal 
on a frequency of 650 kilocycles. To his 
surprise, station WKGR, instead of send- 
ing out cryptic or coded messages, was 
blithely broadcasting standard fare: re- 
cordings, news shorts and amateur talent 
shows, interspersed with hearty commer- 
cial plugs for such concerns as the Hildreth 
Jewelry Store and Conrad Coal Co. of the 
county seat, Marysville (pop. 4,272). 

In maple-shaded Marysville, Agent 
Adams discovered that, far from being 
clandestine, station WKGR was a widely 
known local enterprise. He had no trouble 
finding its studio offices on the second 
floor of a building on Marysville’s main 
street, and he was greeted by a cheer- 
ful receptionist who readily took him 
in to see the illicit station’s five owners 
and operators. General Manager Gene 
Kirby, 19, admitted, with modest pride, 
that WKGR had “just grown” from a ham 
station he had built in his family’s back- 
yard garage five years ago, when the gen- 
eral manager was 14. His transmitter, from 
a beat-up B-17, had been bought at an 
Army surplus sale. In December, when the 











MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 








If you're feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leaye an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp, 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kremll! 


hoircut, 
ur next 
. em!? After yo ction. 


: the Kreml applic 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents co. 
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Burgess Meredith, famous Broadway and Hollywood star 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Burgess Meredith finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


HARTER CHAIRS 
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C-1500A 
SWIVEL ARMCHAIR 


C-1510A 
SIDE ARMCHAIR 
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excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin 





lent! 


These fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. They 
make a good first impression of modern, 
attractive, and efficient operation. 

This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
seat, covered with soft padding, pro- 
vides deep and resilient comfort. Modern 
design is graceful, functional, free of 
fuss and fancy. Fine upholstery in the 
color of your choice. 

Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every 
worker, every job. Go to your Harter 
dealer for helpful advice on office seating 
problems. We'll send along his name 
and address with free literature. Just drop 
us a line. 


HARTER 


srueGoese 


STEEL CHAIRS+ POSTURE CHAIRS 


mticuwe 


Write for free illustrated literature on C-1500A suite. Harter Corporation, 601 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 














owners decided to go on the air commer- 
cially, Station Engineer John McCarter, 
an oldster of 28 who holds a third-class 
radio operator’s card, souped up the trans- 
mitter so that it covered a twelve-mile 
radius. 

Four Letters. Advertising Manager 
Richard Pfar, 21, explained their choice of 
the call letters WKGR: they had gone 
over a listing of U.S. stations and picked 
four letters that didn’t conflict with any 
others. Program Director Floyd Coil, 18, 
and Business Manager Curt Scheiderer, 
22, added that they had thought all you 
had to do to start a business in the U.S. 
was start it. 

Agent Adams sat down with the youth- 
ful free enterprisers and explained a few 
grubby, governmental facts of life. One 
hard fact: the maximum penalty for run- 
ning an unlicensed radio station is a fine 
of $10,000 or two years in prison. After 





Ken Merrili—Columbus Dispatch 
WKGR’s McCarter & PPAR 
Like Topsy. 


the lecture, Adams picked up WKGR’s 
microphone and announced over the air 
that “the management” had no federal 
authorization to operate and was being 
closed by a representative of FCC. 
Mostly because of the youth of the 
staff, FCC decided not to take legal action. 
Marysville businessmen at first’ rallied be- 
hind the boys, but seemed to lose interest 
on learning that it would take $20,000 to 
buy the equipment necessary to meet FCC 
requirements for a broadcasting license. 
At week’s end, station WKGR’s chances 
of going back on the air were dim indeed. 
Owners Coil and Kirby left town for 
Texas, where they are now members of 
the U.S. Air Force. Owners McCarter and 
Scheiderer, both ex-servicemen, had just 
about decided to enlist. Ex-Advertising 
Manager Richard Pfar, daily expecting his 
own Army call, offered a final comment on 
the short, busy life of Station WKGR: 
“Gee, if we had known we were operating 
outside the law, we wouldn't have done it.” 
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A Guy with Ideas 

NBC, well along dn a lavish campaign 
to buy up entertainers for its TV net- 
work, last week hired a man to tell it what 
to do with its high-priced talent. In sign- 
ing a two-year “consultant” contract with 
pint-sized Showman Billy Rose, NBC 
Vice President William Brooks explained: 
“He seems to be quite a guy with ideas, 
and you’ve got to take ideas where you 
can find them.” 

Rose, 51, who has produced everything 
from a flea circus to opera, had an opera- 


tion last month. After that, he gave up | 


his syndicated newspaper column (“I’ve 
still got . . . a skinful of ache”), and is 
closing his Manhattan nightclub, the Dia- 
mond Horseshoe. But last week he was 
eager to get on with his new job. His only 
previous TV experience has been in an 
advisory capacity on the half-hour Billy 
Rose Show (Tues. 9 p.m., ABC), a fre- 
quently effective dramatic series directed 
by Broadway’s talented Jed Harris (The 
Front Page, Our Town, The Heiress). As 
NBC consultant, Rose will make ‘“sugges- 
tions” on policy, programming and show- 
manship. Best of all, he says, is “the idea 
of someone wanting to pay money just to 
talk to me.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Jan. 19. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Die Fledermaus, with Marguerite 
Piazza, Risé Stevens, Patrice Munsel. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS). Soloist: Pianist Rudolf Firkusny. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p-m., NBC). The Fortune Hunter, with 
Jeanne Crain and John Lund. 

Hollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
p.m., CBS). Dick Haymes in Rabbit Foot. 

Voice of Firestone (Mon. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Soprano Bidu Sayao. 

This Is Europe (Mon. 10:30 p.m., 
Mutual). Musical show, originating in 
Paris, starring Jacqueline Francois. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Montgomery Clift in The Metal 
of the Moon. 


TELEVISION 

Two Girls Named Smith (Sat. noon, 
ABC). Comedy series with Peggy Ann 
Garner. 

Your Show of Shows (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Starring Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca. Guest: Lena Horne. 

Toast of the Town (Sun. § p.m., CBS). 
Guest: Margaret Truman. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Confession, with John Ireland 
and Neva Patterson. 

Lux Video Theater (Mon. 8 p.m., 
CBS). Teresa Wright in Manhattan Pas- 
torale. 


Musical Comedy Time (Mon. 9:30 | 


p.m., NBC). Victor Moore and Irene 
Bordoni in Louisiana Purchase. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jimmy Durante and Helen Traubel. 
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/ DESK PEN SET 


/ 
7 IN BLACK, CLEAR, GREEN, GRAY AND MAROON 


/ 

! Such a wonderful desk set—for either the office 
I or at home! Holds a full ounce of ink—writes for 
months without refillirig—a full page or more at 
each dip of the pen. Easy to clean, easy to fill. 
And, with Dip-Less Sets you can 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 


From the world’s largest variety of point styles, 
you can choose the precise point for your kind of 
writing and for the way you yourself write it! And 
should you ever damage your favorite point, you 
can replace it yourself—instantly! Just unscrew 
the damaged point and screw in a new one. All 
pen counters sell replacement points for Dip-Less 
Sets. Ask for a demonstration. 
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\ The Esterbrook Pen Company 


\ Camden, New Jersey 
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Prices slightly higher in G 


Conrright 3960, The Ksterbrock Pen Company Model 407 Dip-Less Desk Set 





Extra large base holds two 
@® ounces of ink. Can't leak 
—won’t flood. Visible ink 
supply. Choice of points. 


\ AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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OMA STAGGERING AWAY FROM CHARLES IN THE 


The paralle 


What Do! Have to Do? 


Since he won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship in 1949, Ezzard Charles has 
knocked out five of the six challengers for 
his title without convincing fight fans that 
he is a worthy successor to Joe Louis. In 
Madison Square Garden last week, against 
reformed Playboy Lee Oma, 34, Charles 
tried again. 

Challenger Oma made the demonstra- 
tion as hard as possible. Though he ap- 
peared to be walking duck-footed into the 
punches, Oma never 
seemed to get hurt. In his flailing eagerness 
to please, Charles inadvertently struck low 
blows in the fifth and eighth rounds, and 
the crowd him. Even the fouls 
didn’t seem to stagger Oma much. In the 
tenth round, nonetheless, before the crowd 
zed that Oma had actually been hurt, 
Oma came apart. Slack-jawed and befud- 
dled from a final series of lefts & rights to 
the head, he staggered vacantly around 
the ring as the referee stopped the fight. 

Champion Charles had not convinced 
the fans. They made the Garden ring with 
their verdict: boos for an uncommonly 
dull fight. All this left gentlemanly, music- 
loving Ezzard Charles nonplused and a bit 
plaintive. Said he: “I don’t know what I 
have to do to convince them I’m the 
champ. I guess I’m like Stephen Foster. 
He wrote a lotta good music and they 
didn’t appreciate him until he was dead.” 


Downfall 


When Bradley’s basketball team bobbed 
up in Manhattan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den for a game with St. John’s (of Brook- 
lyn) last week, the boys from Peoria were 
rated the No. 1 team in the U.S. Brad- 
ley’s shoot-and-run tactics, sparked by 
little (5 ft. 8 in., 170 Ibs.) Gene Mel- 
chiorre, had frazzled 15 straight oppo- 
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nents by outrunning and outscoring them. 
St. John’s Coach Frank McGuire told his 
Redmen what he wanted them to do about 
all this: shoot and run faster than No. 1 
Bradley, and put up a better defense. 

By halftime, McGuire’s Redmen led a 
surprised Bradley, 34-29. All-America 
Melchiorre had not sunk a single basket. 
Could St. John’s keep up the pace? Mid- 
way through the second half St. John’s 
was still leading, and the Bradley Braves 
were wilting. Melchiorre, held to four 
points for the game, fouled Mo- 
ments later, he was joined on the bench 
by two more first-stringers, for the same 








out. 





reason, St. John’s wrapped up the game, 


65- 





Beaten Bradley could still be ranked 
up near the top of U.S. college basketball, 
but St. John’s, beaten only twice in 13 
games (by Kansas and Kentucky) clearly 
seemed to belong in the top ten too. 


For Hire 


A year ago, the big question at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association was what to do about 
half a dozen colleges that more or less ad- 
mitted violating the intercollegiate “San- 
ity Code.” Some members were for throw- 
ing the violators out of the N.C.A.A. 
Last week, after a year’s reflection, the 
N.C.A.A. tried a different approach to the 
problem: it threw out most of the Sanity 
Code instead. 

By a vote of 130 to 60 (three more 
than the necessary two-thirds), the 
N.C.A.A. decided that, as a general rule 
binding all schools and all conferences, 
the three-year-old official ban on payi 
college players was just plain unworkable. 
Under the old definition of sanity, it was 
all right to give a football player free tui- 
tion plus a paying job around school (to 
cover room & board), provided the pay 
was “commensurate” with the job. Under 
the new law, the pay doesn’t have to be 
commensurate with anything but the go- 
ing market for hireling amateur athletes. 

Still on the N.C.A.A. books: the old 
anti-recruiting provision that makes it 
officially illegal to pay a promising young 
fellow’s way to the campus for a heart- 
to-heart talk with the coach. Otherwise, 
sanity is now strictly up to individual 
schools and conferences. 

In other actions last week the N.C.A.A: 
@ Dropped from the agenda all charges 
gainst last year’s code violators. 
assed a resolution against the “live” 
(i.e., while the game is being played) tele- 


























International 


St. JoHN’s AND BRADLEY IN 4 REBouND SCRAMBLE 
The formula: speed. 
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casting of regular-season college football 
next fall, left it up to member schools 
to comply or not, as they thought best. 
@ Agreed that member schools should 
not play in post-season bowl games unless 
the price is right, i.e., teams must be guar- 
anteed 75% of the gross receipts. 


"The Graw" 


It was at Havre de Grace, the late Sam 
Riddle used to say, that Man o’ War ran 
his greatest race. That was in 1920, when 
Riddle’s Big Red, carrying the heaviest 
weight he had ever been made to carry 
(138 Ibs.), ran away with the Potomac 
Handicap in his usual style—and set a 
new track record for the mile-and-a-six- 
teenth while he was about it. Man o’ War 
was in his heyday that year, and so was 
Havre de Grace. Halfway between Phila- 
delphia and Washington, “the Graw’* 
drew crowds from 100 miles or more 
away, north & south. 

It was a pleasant time, before such mod- 
ern conveniences as electrified tote boards 
and raucous public address systems. If a 
racegoer had no special interest in placing 
a bet at the moment, he could wander 
down to the stable area along the Susque- 
hanna, watch such thoroughbreds as Ex- 
terminator or Sir Barton grazing under 
the trees. After the races there was the 
leisurely ride home, or perhaps a turn at 
the roulette wheel or dice table in what 
was apt to be, in race season, a relaxed 
and hospitable town. 

In recent years, though the clubhouse 
and grandstand look a little cramped and 
shabby compared to modern plants, the 
Graw has still offered good racing; in 1947 
Citation ran and won the first race of his 
career there. But competition from Dela- 
ware Park and New Jersey's Garden State 
was already drawing customers away. By 
1949, to keep from going deep in the red, 
Havre de Grace was forced to turn over 
some of its allotted racing days to Pimlico. 

By last week the bookkeeping problem 
had become too much. For $1,800,000, 
Havre de Grace’s owners sold out to 
agents for two other Maryland tracks: 
Alfred Vanderbilt’s Pimlico and Morris 
Schapiro’s Laurel Park. The new owners 
plan to shut down the old place, take over 
most of the racing days once allotted to 
the Graw. 


Who Lost 


@ In Sydney, the English cricket team, to 
Australia, 420-413, for England's third 
straight defeat in a best-of-five series for 
“The Ashes,” mythical symbol of cricket 
supremacy which Australia has held since 
1932. 

@ In Arcadia, Calif., favored Your Host, 
to Moonrush (and the rest of the field) in 
the $50,000 San Pasqual Handicap, when 
Your Host piled into another horse, fell, 
broke four small bones in his right front 
leg, apparently ended his racing career. 


* Race-track French. Havre de Grace (Harbor 
of Grace) got its name during the American 
Revolution, when the Marquis de Lafayette de- 
cided that the setting, at the mouth of the Sus- 





quehanna, reminded him of France’s Le Havre. 
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made in Kentucky (1780) 


... Still the finest! 





Sorte im Bone, 


JAMES E. PEPPER 


| Kentucky straight bourbon whiskey + 100 proof +» James E. Pe pper & Co.,Inc., 
Lexington, Kentucky , 
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Reservations early: See your local agent or Canadian 





Exciting...exotic...exhilarating! 
14-Day Winter Cruises 


West ladies 





Aboard the luxurious 
CANADIAN PACIFIC cruise liner 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


Just imagine! The whole sweep of the 
sunny, sparkling Caribbean with all 
its tropical romance and enchantment 
—yours to enjoy in perfect comfort! 
Canadian Pacific style means superb 
food—graciously served in the fully 
air-conditioned dining room; com- 
fortable, airy staterooms, impeccably 
clean; your choice of two swimming 
pools...dancing and night club enter- 
tainment. 


No passports or visas required. 


14-Day Cruises: 
February 4, 
February 20, March 8, March 24 
Departing New York 

visit: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Curacao, Dutch West 
Indies; Cristobal, Panama Canal 
Zone; Havana, Cuba, Fares from 
New York—Minimum $350.00*. 


*Not subject to U. S. Transportation Tox 


Canadian Pacific 





Pacific in principal cities in U.S. and Canada, 
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MEDICINE 





"The Best They Could" 


In Rochester, Minn. last week, the un- 
happy parents of four-year-old Carolyn 
Joan Purcell found the “miracle” they 
were looking for. The little Georgia girl, 
threatened a fortnight ago (Tore, Jan. 
15) with the terrible alternatives of cer- 
tain death or blindness by surgery, had 
been rushed to the famed Mayo Clinic by 
Atlanta Shriners. The Mayo doctors had 
pushed waiting patients aside to consider 
Carolyn Joan’s case, and, after a pains- 
taking ten-hour examination, had pro- 
nounced their verdict: Carolyn Joan was 
free of cancer, needed no operation. 

“It was the hand of God moving to 
stay the hand of the surgeon,” said Caro- 
lyn Joan’s mother. 

Back home, some of Mrs. Purcell’s joy 
gave way to bitterness: “Why did the doc- 
tors let me believe they had to take my 
child’s eyes out?” The answer: the doctors 
themselves believed it. It is often impos- 
sible to tell the difference between certain 
inflammatory conditions and cancer of the 
eyes without removing the eye for micro- 
scopic examination. If there is any possi- 
bility of cancer, most doctors would rather 
sacrifice one eye than risk the patient’s 
life by waiting. 


The Georgia specialist who was first 
called in by Carolyn Joan’s family doctor 
was convinced that cancer was present. 
When the Purcells refused to let him re- 
move one of her eyes, he took her case to 
the staff specialists at Atlanta’s Grady 
Memorial Hospital. Their conclusion was 
that immediate operation was vital. 

Hearing of Carolyn Joan’s planned trip 
to Rochester, Grady’s chief eye surgeon 
wrote Mayo: “Some of us feel that the 
right eye should be sacrificed to make a 
proper diagnosis.” Mayo apparently felt 
that the sacrifice was unnecessary. “Caro- 
lyn Joan has an inflammatory condition 
within each eyeball,” they announced 
after studying her case. “It is not neces- 
sary to remove either eye for this disease.” 

“TI guess,” said father Frank Purcell 
after his first good night’s sleep in three 
weeks, “those Grady doctors did the best 
they could.” 


The Mixture As Before 


Louisiana’s State Senator Dudley J. Le- 
Blanc is a stem-winding salesman who 
knows every razzle-dazzle switch in the 
pitchman’s trade. By resorting to most of 
them during the past six months, he has 
managed each month to sell more than 
2,000,000 bottles of a patent medicine 


SMOOTH SAILING 


This machine, called the Invalift, was designed to make smoother sailing of a 
rough voyage: the transfer of hospital patients from bed to stretcher, from 
stretcher to operating table, It began to take form in the mind of Seattle Inven- 
tor O. P. Smith in 1944, after he had seen his wife clumsily hefted on to her bed 
by hospital orderlies at the end of a serious operation. Smith went to work, and 
in 1946 his idea was taken over by Seattle Engineer Willis Hanen, who turned it 
into the sleek Invalift. An electric-powered affair consisting of two steel booms 
slung on cables and fitted, hammockwise, with steel ribbons which can be 
adjusted to fit any contour, the machine has already been tried out in several 
Seattle hospitals. Last week a shiny new model was being crated for shipment 
to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. “To permit manual handling of the 
critical patient after seeing the Invalift in operation,” says the University of 
Minnesota's Chief of Surgery Owen H. Wangensteen, “is to revert to barbarism.” 
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Your greatest assurance of Healthy Teeth 


“Miracle” Dentifrice? Don’t be fooled! 
The truth: your only assuranceof healthy 
teeth is your dentist—aided by an effec- 
tive* dentifrice with a toothbrush that 
helps you reach hard-to-get-at places. 
*No dentifrice can neutralize decay- 
causing mouth acids more effectively than 
reliable Squibb Dental Cream. 











Here’s Why You Need 
Bayer Aspirin When 
You Have A Cold 


—to Feel Better Fast! 


AT THE first sign of a cold — before you do any- 
thing else—take two BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
with a full glass of water. Here’s why: 

When you have a cold, it’s almost invariably 
accompanied by a headachy, feverish feeling and 
muscular aches and pains. And it’s very impor- 
tant to your well being that you treat these dis- 
tressing symptoms with a medication that will 
relieve them... relieve them quickly. By taking 
BAYER ASPIRIN at the first sign of a cold, you'll 
ap get this important relief. 

No matter how you try to stop or shorten a 
eS cold, we believe that your own doctor will tell 
you that this is sound advice. 










FEEL BETTER FAST 


And when you use BAYER ASPIRIN, you'll dis- 
cover why millions have followed this advice with 
remarkable results. For BAYER ASPIRIN works 
fast. It’s actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. And this is one reason why it brings you 
amazingly quick relief from these painful cold 
symptoms. 

This two second speed is something you can 
see with your own eyes by dropping a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet in a glass of water and “clocking” 
its disintegration. 


































WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


When your cold causes a sore throat, gargle with 
three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets dissolved in one- 
third of a glass of water. This makes a highly 
potent medicinal gargle that almost instantly 
soothes tender throat membranes, relieves pain 
and irritation. 

Besides being effective, BAYER ASPIRIN is also 
gentle. Its single active ingredient is so gentle to 
the system that doctors regularly prescribe it 
even for small children. 

Keep BAYER ASPIRIN handy. When you buy, 
be sure to ask for it by its full name—Bayer 
Aspirin—not just for “Aspirin” alone. 


Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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called Hadacol (Tmte, June 19). A spec- 
tacular, three-dimensional display in New 
York's Grand Central Station and sen- 
sational advertising gimmicks in other big 
cities proclaim the “merits” of the mix- 
ture, which consists of B vitamins, honey, 
iron, phosphorous and calcium, all shaken 
up in a 24-proof cocktail of ethyl alcohol.* 

Last November, LeBlanc began urging 
the nation’s doctors to help him sell more 
Hadacol. “Dear Doctor,” ran a learned- 
sounding circular letter from the makers 
of Hadacol, “In order that you may give 


consideration to Hadacol for its therapeu- 
tic effect ... 
and return the accompanying card... 
It was signed “The LeBlanc Corporation, 


we suggest that you check 


” 





Ed. Pierce—Lire 
Duptey LEBLANC & SHOWGIRL 
The doctors were critical. 


Leslie A. Willey, M.D., Clinical Research 
Director.” 

Last week the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s tough Bureau of Investigation 
cocked a stern eye at Senator LeBlanc 
and urged the profession to sign no Hada- 
col cards. “It is hoped,” said the A.M.A., 
“that no doctor will be uncritical enough 
to join in the promotion of Hadacol. It 
is difficult to imagine how one could do 
himself or his profession greater harm 
from the standpoint of the abuse of the 
trust of a patient suffering from any 
condition. Hadacol is not a specific med- 
ication, It is not even a specific pre- 
ventive measure.” 


%* Last week LeBlanc and his whirlwind medi- 
cine show blew into Hollywood to launch Hada- 
col there. Opening a 30-day ballyhoo campaign 
(which included a star-studded $75,000 radio 
show, featuring Groucho Marx and Judy Gar- 
land), the senator announced that he had al- 
ready taken $1.5 million worth of orders for 
Hadacol in the movie capital. 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION 
BEFORE YOU NEED IT! 





Now is the time to plan that va- 
cation you thought you couldn't 
afford. Read why more Ameri- 
cans traveled abroad in 1950 
than in any year in our country’s 
history. Their reports show that 
a striking change is taking place 
in many people’s vacation think- 
ing. Doctors, for example, have 
discovered that— 


“the best prescription is to take a vaca- 
tion before you reach the point where 
you're ‘just going along on nerve.’” 
Furthermore, one of America’s lead- 
ing psychologists came out flatly for 
a vacation which is “a planned effort 
to realize some strong or long-antici- 
pated wish .. . the important element 
is the degree of change.” 





Last year, on just such cepeaanen 
vacations, 20 per cent more Americans 
went to Paris than went the year before. 
31% more went to England, Scotland and 
Wales. 40% more went to Spain. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists, many of 
them Holy Year pilgrims to Rome, 
visited Italy and Switzerland. 


South America, almost unknown to 


--»-DOCTORS URGE 





most North Americans ten years ago, 
has doubled its popularity in that decade. 
Last year Pan American World Airways 
flew more passengers south of the border 
than in any similar period in its 23-year 
history. 

Bermuda, Hawaii, Mexico and Guate- 
mala and the West Indies all reported the 
same thing—*wonderful season, nothing 
like it in our history.” 





Out of all this travel, two facts stand out 
clearly: 


1.) The airplane, and particularly the 
big 4-engine Clippers which now fly to 
all 6 Continents, Aas changed the whole 
vacation “*picture."’ Two or three weeks 
is now ample time to do just what the 
doctor ordered—“realize some strong 
or long-anticipated wish.” Paris is not 
“far away” any more. Paris is now only 
14 hours by air from New York City! 
Hawaii is no longer “an island "way out 
in the Pacific.” Hawaii is a group of 
islands only 9% hours by Clipper from 
the West Coast! 


2.) The “summer vacation” is not the 
standard article it used to be. Recent 
surveys show that in 1949, some 85 per 
cent of all Americans felt they had to take 
their vacations in June, July or August. 


They don't feel that way any more! 


Low off-season fares, described in 
more detail on the next two pages, have 
gone a long way toward popularizing the 
winter vacation—or, In some Cases, a 
split vacation. 





What does this mean? It means that the 
vacation thinking of more and more 
Americans is catching up with the speed 
of the flying Clippers. Think of this: it 
might be wiser to escape for two weeks 
in the dead of winter to a warm, sunny 
climate than it would be to “save up” 
all of your vacation and spend it next 
summer on an overcrowded beach in 
sweltering weather. 


Schools? It has been formally sug- 
gested by the Medical Director of one 
of America’s leading industries, which 
has thousands of employees, “that the 
school calendar is in need of radical re- 
vision in much of the Temperate Zone.” 
In the season, you see, when children 
most need sunshine they have to stay at 
home to go to school! With the airplane 
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Copacabana Beach at Rio 


Yes, 20% hours 


after leaving New York 
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In colorful Haiti you can buy handmade mahogany 
articles “for a song.” Dollars go far in all southern 
lands. Haiti is a mere four hours from Miami by 
Clipper. For only a slightly higher fare you can fly 
to several other Caribbean isles, too. 





Montevideo’s Pocitos Beach is typical of those that 
stud the east coast of South America. Montevideo is 
a regular stop on El Presidente, Pan American’s 
deluxe “Strato” Clipper from New York. Thrifty 
El Turista also calls at this beautiful city, 


ina giant double-decked “Strato” Clipper; South America is literally as near as tomorrow— 





when you go Pan American. It’s the fastest way— 


you can be in Rio de Janeiro... the most luxurious way. You can board your 
Clipper in the middle of North America’s winter— 
where the seasons are reversed. and fly into the middle of South America’s summer 


in a matter of hours. Clippers can take you to any 


No snow! No ice! kind of climate you want—at any time of the year! 





Fares to Europe are now the 
lowest of the entire year! 


Excursion fare: For only one-tenth more than 
the regular one-way fare you get a 5-day 
round-trip ticket which saves you up to 38% 
- « . But you must go before March Iéth. 


Thrift season fare: Go before April Ist, return 
before July Ist. See Europe in the spring ... you 
avoid the summer rush...and save up to 25%! 


Typical round-trip fares from New York: 





Excursion Thrift Regular 
fore fore fore 
LONDON $412.50 $500.00 $675.00 
PARIS 440.50 $35.30 710.30 
BRUSSELS 440.50 535.30 710.30 
ROME $32.00 656.30 831,30 What will it be—a cooling drink under the 
STOCKHOLM 499.80 609.10 784.10 palms in Hawaii (above) . . . or a memorable 
FRANKFURT 471.90 570.10 745.10 meal in Paris (left)? “Strato” Clippers fly to 


both Hawaii and Europe. A week or two is 
now sufficient for a vacation almost anywhere! 
























Save on fares to 
Latin America, too! 


Youmay choose from three different fares when 
you go to Latin America by Pan American: 


Tourist fare: Saves up to 25%. 4-engine 
Clippers. Does not include certain luxuries 
provided on regular-fare flights, 


Regular fare: Four-engine Clippers, equipped 
with exclusive Sleeperettes* (at night, your 
lounge chair reclines enough to provide full 
bed-length comfort), 


“El Presidente": The only double-decked cir- 
liner flights to South America. This deluxe 
service includes Sleeperette seats, special 
meals, etc, Berths available. 


Typical round-trip fares from New York: 
Tourist Regular “El 





fore fore Presidente’ 
SAN JUAN 150.00 $180.00 = 
PORT-OFSPAM vse ‘240 $372.80 At Acapulco, Mexico (above), you could 
RIO DE JANEIRO 710.60 828.00 848.00 enjoy tea on the terrace of a smart hotel... or 
MONTEVIDEO 841.70 977.40 1017.40 pit your skill against the giant swordfish and 
BUENOS AIRES 855.00 988.20 1028.20 sailfish in near-by waters. Picture at left was 







taken by an American visitor at historic Fort 
Santa Teresa near La Coronilla, U ruguay. 


So many choices! In the Pan American timetable you will 
find over 14 pages of places to which you can fly throughot 
the world. You'll discover Clippers go to every contineni 
Look through this exciting list of foreign places—pick the 
ones you've always wanted to see—and go this year! Ask 
your Travel Agent or Pan American for your free timetable, 


“Trade Mark, Reg, U.S. Pat. Off, Pan American World Airways, Chrysier BI ig., New York, 


Pan AWERICAV 
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F is fitting that an orchid has been named 


for Old Forester. For as the orchid symbolizes the ultimate in 
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flowers, this outstanding bourbon has, since 1870, represented the 
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finest in Kentucky whisky. And both have taken infinite 






skill, time and patience to attain perfec tion. 






AS IT SAYS ON THE LABEL: 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


ART 
The Sunny Side 


Some of his more sobersided fellow art- 
ists deplore Marcel Vertés. They sneer at 
his “commercialism” (he does covers for 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, along with 
book illustrations, perfume ads, ballet sets, 
china, furniture, silk print and needlepoint 
designs), but can’t help envying his com- 
mercial success. They scoff at his prefer- 
ence for pretty and elegant subjects, but 
have to admit, gritting their teeth, that 
Vertés (rhymes with bear says) draws and 
paints very prettily and elegantly indeed. 
They call him superficial, forget that such 
masters as Fragonard were too. 

Moreover, Vertés bubbles with ideas 
that other artists wish they had thought 
of first. Last week a Manhattan gallery 
put the results of Vertés’ latest notion on 
show: 20 portraits of famous people paint: 
ed as Vertés imagines they must have 
looked in childhood. Most of them pretty 
and all more or less penetrating, the por- 
traits were done with a feather-light vir- 
tuoso touch reminiscent of Manet. The 
drawing was sketchy but never scratchy, 
the colors pastel but never pasty. 

Bad Little Mouth. The artist began the 
series eight months ago with a picture of 
his wife as a little girl. “It’s nice,” their 
friends said, “but you could never paint 
one of a bearded man as a boy.” Vertés 
accepted the challenge, sat down to paint 
a juvenile Bernard Shaw. “When an Eng- 
lishman or an Irishman has a beard,” he 
figured, “there must be a reason. I looked 
very well at grown-up photographs of 
Shaw, and I found his bad little mouth 
and sharp little chin. I painted him at the 
age of twelve so I could show his arro- 
gance too.” 

The project grew on Vertés as he 
worked: “I happened to be reading Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s autobiography. She wrote she 
was a sad little child, so I painted her that 
way. Then somebody said, ‘Why don’t you 
paint Einstein with his little violin?’, and 
that was enough. Churchill was obvious. 
He said himself that every baby in the 
United Kingdom looked like him. Garbo 
I imagined as a pale green little girl— 
beautiful always, but I’m sure she was 
green as a frog. I'd seen so many photo- 
graphs of the Duke of Windsor, I did not 
have to look at more, but I did look at the 
Wally Simpson of today, and because I 
do believe in destiny, I put them on the 
same canvas with a rock and a fog as sepa- 
ration. The two people already there wait- 
ing for each other.” 

Polite Little Smile. One of the most 
charming portraits in the show is of a 
beautiful five-year-old in a sailor suit 
meant to be Vertés himself. At 55, he 
looks like a heavy-set Mephisto, whose 
brow, nose and mouth form three emphat- 
ic Vs. “My friends,” Vertés admits, “smile 
a little at my self-portrait and say very 
politely, ‘I don’t think it’s too much you.’ ” 

As a boy, Vertés had a passion for air- 
planes, took mechanical training in his na- 
tive Budapest. One day, trudging home 
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CHURCHILL EINSTEIN 


SHAW GARBO 
After narrow-hipped girls, Manet and destiny. 
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Man of good judgment 


The Employers Mutuals Underwriter 
makes your insurance dollar go farther! 


You may never see him in person—but 
you, your people, your property and your 
insurance budget a// are better off because 
of the seasoned judgment of your Em- 
ployers Mutuals underwriter! 


Working closely with the safety engineer- 
ing, claim and other depart- 
ments, he examines your 
specific insurance needs and 
helps determine the exact 
coverage required for maxi- 
mum protection at least cost. 
He is expert at analyzing 
Statistics... and at setting 
the lowest possible rates 
consistent with the protec- 
tion needed, And his trained judgment in 
“screening out” undesirable risks helps 
keep your net premium costs down— 
makes your insurance dollar go farther. 


rece KMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


4 EMPLOYERS - 


MuTuas 
or WAUSAU 
7 








Like all other members of your Employ- 
ers Mutuals “‘team’’—sales representative, 
claim adjuster, safety engineer, industrial 
nurse—your underwriter gives top "'Per- 
formance in Action” in handling your 
casualty insurance the way you, the policy- 
holder-owner, want it handled! 

. 6 ° 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men’s Compensation— Public 
Liability— Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance, Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine— and allied lines. All 
policies are nonassessable, 

. . . 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


of WAUSAU 











smudged and weary from school, he met 
his elder sister on the street. All dressed up 
and on her way to a party, she cut him 
dead. Vertés went home and cried. His 
sister later returned, joined him on their 
balcony overlooking the Danube and told 
him he must train for classier work. “I 
was very sad,” Vertés recalls with a grin, 
“and had death in my soul. I was a mis- 
taken, broken man at 14. My sister said, 
‘Why don’t you be an artist? Then you 
can have a nice studio with a bearskin rug 
in front of the fireplace, and pretty girls 
to pose for you!’” 

Precious Little Time. That decided 
Vertés. While still in his teens he made a 
name for himself in Budapest as a car- 
toonist. At 23 he was in Paris, earning a 
living by drawing ads. He preferred pic- 
turing the haut monde, though he had no 
part in it. At night, Vertés would make 
the rounds of the nightclubs, tell the 
headwaiters he was looking for a party of 
friends, and stand for a few precious min- 
utes drinking in the scene. His sketches of 
what he saw were taken up by Paris maga- 
zines, and Manhattan ones followed suit. 
Vertés became rich enough to take his 
pretty wife and a party of friends any- 
where and pick up the tab. 

Today he divides his time between Paris 
and Manhattan. He still earns a heap of 
money by sketching the wide-eyed, narrow- 
hipped girls with skyward-tilting noses 
and bosoms that have become his trade- 
mark, But Vertés is also giving more time 
than ever before to more serious work in 
oils. He has no patience with modern 
painters who believe that “the pretty is 
ugly and the ugly is pretty.” Both by tem- 
perament and conviction, Vertés believes 
in painting the sunny side of the street. 


The Trouble with Stilts 


For three years skeptical Frenchmen 
have watched Le Corbusier’s ultramodern 
“Radiant City” taking form in the sub- 
urbs of Marseille (Tite, Feb. 2, 1948; 
June 12, 1950). They found plenty of 
fault with the 300-family apartment 
house. The quarters were cramped, the 
master bedrooms offered hardly any pri- 
vacy from the living rooms, and window- 
less kitchens would make it hard for the 
pungent odors of French cooking to es- 
cape, or for French housewives to throw 
their garbage into the street. Last week, 
with the building nearing completion, vi- 
nophilic Frenchmen were talking about 
the most serious flaw of all. A Marseille 
daily, La France, pointed out with horror 
that, by building his Radiant City on 
stilts, the architect had left no room for 
wine cellars. Said one indignant Mar- 
seillais: “Who wants to live in a temper- 
ance asylum? Give me a one-story bun- 
galow with four walls, windows, a roof— 
and a wine cellar.” 

In his monastic Paris quarters, Le Cor- 
busier replied calmly: “There wil) be a 
central grocery where the tenants can 
buy their wine every day.” The Swiss- 
born architect had no sympathy for peo- 
ple who wanted to keep a few old bottles 
of their own in a cool, dark place. “Let 
them go and live elsewhere,” 
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‘6 uve asked these guestions— 


You'll 


1 Do pharmacists practice their profes- 
sion in retail drug stores only? 





No you will find them wherever drugs and 
medicines are required. Registered phar- 
macists are included on the staffs of many 
hospitals. The Army, the Navy, the U, S, 
Public Health Service, and other govern- 
mental departments all have pharmacists 
performing professional and administrative 
duties. They also are on the teaching staffs 
of colleges of pharmacy. Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers employ them not only to 
prepare drugs and medicines on a large 
scale, but also in the laboratories where 
these products are tested and standardized. 
Today, there are close to 100,000 registered 
pharmacists employed in various capacities, 
and of these over 3 per cent are women. 


4 Why is it dangerous to try to read or 
phone a prescription to your pharmacist? 





A prescription is a precise documerit, ex- 
pressed in technical terms and symbols that 
can easily be misinterpreted by the public. 
So, if you attempt to read a prescription to 
your pharmacist you may fail to interpret 
it correctly, However, when you give your 
doctor's written prescription to your phar- 
macist, you can be sure that you have 
handed him the information he needs to fill 
the prescription exactly as the doctor in- 
tended. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


2 What requirements must your phar- 
macist fulfill before starting his profes- 
sional career? 





(1) He must be a graduate of an accredited 
college course in pharmacy, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and before 
entering college he must have completed a 
full four-year high school course. (2) He 
must have had at least one year of practical 
experience under the supervision of a 
registered pharmacist. (3) He must pass a 
rigid examination given by his State Board 
of Pharmacy. (4) He must be at least 21 
years of age, of good moral character, and 
meet certain citizenship qualifications, 


5 Why is your pharmacist permitted to 
keep narcotics in his store? 





Your pharmacist keeps narcotics in his 
store because he is authorized to act as the 
legal custodian of these drugs. The supply 
which he maintains is carefully guarded, 
and no narcotic drug is dispensed except 
upon proper medical authorization, Phar- 
macists strictly observe the regulations set 
up to prevent misuse of these drugs—a 
practice that is in keeping with the high 
ethical standards of the protession, 


want to remember these answers 


3 Is there a systematic basis for deter- 
mining the price of a prescription—or is 
the cost computed haphazardly? 





Yes, there is a systematic basis for prescrip- 
tion pricing. The principal factors involved 
are the cost of the drugs specified by your 
doctor, a compounding charge, and the 
amount of time required to dispense the 
prescription. Naturally, prescription costs 
are higher when expensive drugs are re- 
quired,or when time-consuming procedures 
are necessary. 


6 If you handed your pharmacist an 
unlabeled bottle, a Prescription con- 
tainer with the number defaced, or an 
envelope with a few loose tablets, would 
he refuse your request for “more of this 
medicine’? 





Your pharmacist will always refuse to sell 
any drug that he cannot positively identify. 
When you request a medicine and give 
merely a vague description—or present an 
unlabeled container—you are asking your 
pharmacist to introduce an element of 
chance into his professional work. By de- 
clining to take such chances he is acting in 
the interest of your safety and your health. 





One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know, your pharmacist better 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines pre- 
scribed by physicians and dispensed by pharmacists: 
Antibiotics ... Antiseptics ... Biologicals . 
therapeutic Agents ... Endocrines . , 
Preparations... Surgical Dressings... .} ‘itamin Products, 


. » Chemo- 
- Pharmaceutical 








Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 
Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A, SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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The Editor Regrets 


In Manhattan, Kans. (pop. 18,900), 
readers of the devoutly Republican Mer- 
cury-Chronicle (circ. 5,445) got a surprise 
last week when they turned to the editorial 
page. The Mercury-Chronicle, which for 
years had consistently supported old-guard 
Republicans, was flatly declaring that “the 
old GOPers haven’t had a constructive 
idea in 20 years. They are afraid to vote 
against the social program of the Demo- 
crats because they think the people want 
it. . . It is no wonder the people are be- 
coming disgusted with both major parties.” 
The solution: a third party “with a good 
program” that would push both old parties 
“into the background.” 

Most surprised reader of all was Fay N. 
Seaton, 68, owner and editor of the Mer- 
cury-Chronicle, onetime state G.O.P. pub- 
licity man and _ Republican-appointed 
chairman of the state social welfare board. 
When the editorial appeared, he was in 
Topeka for the inauguration of G.O.P. 
Governor Edward F. Arn. Next day, 
angry Editor Seaton set his readers right. 
Wrote he: “The editor of this newspaper 
regrets that such an editorial as that pub- 
lished Monday . . . should have appeared 


| in its editorial column. It did not represent 


the view of the editor, but merely that 
of the writer thereof.” 

The writer thereof was 28-year-old 
Managing Editor John S. Smith, Republi- 
can. Smith, whose daily editorials are 
rarely seen by Owner Seaton until they ap- 
pear in print, had no intention of pulling a 
fast one on his boss. Said he: “It was my 
way of shocking the public into a little 
sound thinking ... Republican papers 
should give the party a shock once in a 
while to keep them on their toes.” But one 
shock was all Editor Seaton expected to 
get. After “a little talk” with Smith, Seaton 
was certain that there would be no more 
anti-Republican editorials. 


Throwing the Rule Book 


The Eighth Army last week clamped 
an airtight censorship on all news from 
Korea. Colonel R. L. Thompson, Major 
General Matthew Ridgway’s information 
boss, issued 1,600 words of regulations 
that forbade correspondents to describe 
armament and equipment, discuss the 
Ammy’s “strength, efficiency, morale,” 
identify troops by unit or location, or even 
to mention the presence of U.S. troops in 
any sector until the enemy knew it. Dis- 
patches not only had to be “accurate in 
statement and in implication” but so writ- 
ten as not to “injure the morale of our 
forces or our allies and. . . not embarrass 
thesU.S., its allies or neutral countries.” 
Furthermore, warned Colonel Thompson, 
any violation of these rules might bring 
“disciplinary action” and in “extreme 
cases ... arrest [for] deportation or 
court-martial.” 

Strait Jacket? Actually, the regula- 





tions, drastic though they sounded, . were 
from the censorship provisions of the 





F Associcted Press 
CoLoneL EcuHo.s 
No more "retreats"... 


Army Field Manual, under which war cor- 
respondents worked during World War II. 
What shook newsmen was not the lan- 
guage, but the way Thompson’s small 
band of inexperienced censors began in- 
terpreting it. Newsmen were told that 
they might no longer use the word “re- 
treat.” Retreat, it appeared, was only 
what the enemy did. The Eighth Army’s 
back-pedaling was all part of a plan, said 
security officers, therefore it should and 
would be called a “withdrawal”—no ex- 
ceptions tolerated. 

From Tokyo, which still had only “ad- 
visory” censorship, correspondents fired 





European 
CoRRESPONDENT BEECH 


...and only two "authoritative sources." 
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off hot protests. Russell Brines, A.P.’s 
Tokyo chief, cabled that “censorship is 
throwing a black curtain around [the] 
news.” The New York Times’s Dick John- 
ston reported the conviction—usually 
sound in such cases—that it “was being 
used to cover up military errors and 
defeats.” 

At first, MacArthur’s spokesmen in 
Tokyo seemed just as bewildered as news- 
men. Colonel Marion P. Echols, MacAr- 
thur’s information boss, said he had not 
even seen the new censorship rules from 
Korea except in a “telephoned and gar- 
bled version.” But next day, Colonel 
Echols himself announced still further re- 
strictions on news. Henceforth, he de- 
clared, MacArthur’s own headquarters 
would issue no further information con- 
cerning land, sea or air operations in Ko- 
rea. All this would come from lower- 
command headquarters, i.e., the Eighth 
Army and naval and air force commands. 
The Chicago Daily News’s Correspond- 
ent Keyes Beech jumped on this as evi- 
dence that Washington was gagging 
MacArthur and trimming his power. 
Wrote Beech, “MacArthur’s headquarters 
is reduced to releases of ‘general’ nature, 
human interest stories and awards and 
decorations . . . That MacArthur would 
willingly surrender his freedom of speech 
is unthinkable.” 

Colonel Echols snapped: “There is not 
an ounce of truth in it.” General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters itself had ordered 
the change since, with separate releases 
coming from Ridgway’s and MacArthur's 
headquarters, there was frequent duplica- 
tion and sometimes conflict. “Since the 
Eighth Army now controls all ground ac- 
tivity,” added Echols, “it is more efficient 
to let it announce all news concerning 
day-to-day operations.” 

Roomy Overcoat. In the first few days 
of the new censorship, A.P.’s Brines esti- 
mated, the restrictions had cut his file 
from Korea by 25% and slowed up stories 
as much as an hour, but otherwise there 
hadn’t been any dire consequences. 
I.N.S.’s Tokyo Chief Howard Handleman 
preferred letting the censors worry about 
security instead of following the old “hon- 
or” system, which made correspondents 
responsible for military security. Said he: 
“It’s a lot better than being awakened at 
4 some morning to learn that somebody 
has broken a story that we have been 
sitting on.” 

As in World War II, correspondents 
were already finding ways of satisfying 
the censor’s rule book and still getting 
their news out. For example, Reuters’ 
Alex Valentine wrote a story mentioning 
Brigadier Tom Brodie, commander of 
Britain’s 29th Brigade. When the censor 
struck out Brodie’s name and nationality, 
Valentine described him as “a United Na- 
tions brigadier wearing a British military 
overcoat,” and the censor passed it. 

Nor did censorship prevent Chicago 
Daily Newsman Beech from getting out 
the week’s most sensational story from 
Tokyo. He cabled that “authoritative 
sources” had told him that General Mac- 
Arthur had recommended to Washington 
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TODAY'S WISE 
INVESTMENT: 





f NATIONAL HOMES Built in 1940 are Now 
ie} Worth DOUBLE THEIR ORIGINAL COST! 


What finer investment 
could you make for your 
family and your future 
than a new National Home 
—produced by our unique 
streamlined methods that 


fs 
\ ay assure the most house for 





your money! 








Look ahead! Get a low-cost, quality- 
built National “Thrift Home” now. 
It is the ideal place for your savings. 
Based on present trends, it should 
show an increase of several thousand 
dollars in actual cash value by 1960. 


/ LiKE NATIONAL HOMES 
BECAUSE THEY ALL LOOK bIFFERENT/ 


Here's 
sizes of homes in 2, 3 and 4 bedroom 
plans—all in a wide variety of out- 
side appearance, including choice of 
plastic-coated plywood, shingles or 
weatherboard outside finish. 
greater variety is obtainable by add- 
ing porches, breezeways, garages. 

FREE! 
showing all “Thrift” and De Luxe models. 
See classified 


National Homes dealer or write National 
Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind. Dept, T2 


Experts Predict Same Trend for Next 10 Years 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED 


M GRAIN 


GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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that the U.S. withdraw from Korea. When 
Beech first showed the story to Colonel 
Esher C. Burkart, chief of MacArthur's 
press “advisory” division, Colonel Burk- 
art tore up the first two pages. Then 
Beech took another copy to Colonel 
Echols who, after suggesting a few qual- 
ifying changes, approved it. But when the 
story got a front-page play in many U.S. 
papers, Colonel Echols flatly branded the 
story goddam lie,” although he did not 
explain why he had okayed it. Henceforth, 
said Echols, no correspondent t use 
the phrase “authoritative source” unless 
he could prove that his statement came 
from MacArthur or his acting chief of 
staff, Major General Doyle O. Hickey. 

By week’s end, Washington was so fed 
up with the confusion over the new cen- 
sorship policy that the Pentagon called 
Colonel Echols home to find out what 
was going on. Meanwhile, the Army’s in- 
formation chief, Major General Floyd 
Parks, asked U.S. editors for “forbear- 
ance. . until we get this thing on the 
trolley.” 


Code-Breaker? 


Wisconsin's Senator Joe McCarthy, 
who has been bombarding Columnist 
Drew Pearson, last week thought he had 
finally zeroed in on his target. In Pear- 
son’s column of Dec. 30 in the Washing- 
ton Post, 1 McCarthy on the Senate 
floor, Pea id quoted, apparently ver- 
batim, four messages to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff from Major General Charles Wil- 
loughby, General MacArthur's _ intelli- 
gence chief. The messages gave exact fig- 
ures on the strength of Chinese troops in 
Korea, and, wrote Pearson, the figures 
were much smaller than those publicly re- 
leased by MacArthur. Charged McCar- 
thy: an enemy who had both the coded 
and decoded Willoughby messages could 
break the U.S. code. 

Pearson promptly retorted that he had 
been assured by the Pentagon that no 
security was involved in the messages, 
and that, anyhow, he had changed enough 
words and dates to protect the code. 

Not at all satisfied, McCarthy fired off 
a list of questions to Army Secretary 
Frank Pace. Was it enough, as Pearson 
claimed it was, to change a few words to 
protect the U.S. code? Had the Pentagon 
cleared the messages for publication, and 
if not, how had Pearson gotten them? 
Pace replied that the messages were clas- 
sified material, and that the Army had 
not approved them for publication. But 
for technical reasons, Pace wrote, “cryp- 
tographic security has not been violated.” 
Nevertheless, the Army had started a 
special investigation to find out how Pear- 
son got the messages (six days before 
McCarthy had raised the issue). 

Washington newsmen pretty well know 
how Pearson, a useful tool in the throat- 
cutting that is always going on in Wash- 
iges, They apparent- 
ly came from someone in the Pentagon 
with the knife out for MacArthur. But in 
printing classified material, Pearson had 
pulled a journalistic boner—if the Army 
wanted to be tough about it. 
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Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the finest 
obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 
edged pany aeage § in the field of precision instru- 
ments for fine photography. 
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27. 000 STOCKHOLDERS’... and the record 


is complete and safe on these two rolls of microfilm! 


It’s all there . . . every name, every address, every fact and figure 
involved in the original stockholder list... 

Except now, you could carry the complete record in your suitcoat pocket. 
Or put it in a small wall-safe. Or, for a few cents postage, mail it wher- 
ever you wish for safekeeping. 

This may give you some idea of the wonderful flexibility that Burroughs 
microfilming lends to the protection of vital records. Not just stock- 
holders lists, but every record of your business, can be safeguarded 
effectively through microfilming. 

Burroughs knows business needs. Burroughs has the finest microfilming 
equipment available. Won't you give your Burroughs office a call now? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER! THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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BCPA> 


THE ONLY 
SLEEPER SERVICE 


TO AUSTRALIA 
and 
NEW ZEALAND 


The Southern Cross Route 
now carries far more 
passengers than any 
other Airline— 
San Francisco to Australia 


ye BECAUSE IT’S THE FASTEST, 
most direct way to go! 


te BECAUSE IT’S A SLEEPER 
one night in the air and 
you're there—no extra fare! 


%& BECAUSE IT'S LUXURIOUS 
300 m.p.h., pressurized, 
air-conditioned Douglas 
DC-6 four-engined giants. 


Regular Service to Australia 
(Monday, Thursday) and New 
Zeala (Friday). Stopovers if 
you wish at Hawaii or Fiji at no 
extra fare. 

RESERVATIONS FROM: B.C.P.A. 
Booking Office, 347 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. Phone YU- 
kon 6-6971, your travel agent 
Orsee 

GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Ye 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 








You read 
pb advertising news 


in these 
columns 


'Z So do millions of others. 


If you have a product that is news...which 
people should be interested in, why not 


CN 


tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from... TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


‘0 CONDUCT A MEETING 
by Prof. John Q. Ti 

Foreword & eee tone 50¢ 
Shows in simplified form, how to run meetings ex- 
pertly! “I find this book convenient and of great 
value!” — Alben W. Barkley, Mail 50¢ per copy, 
postpaid. Quantity discounts on request. 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 575, 

43 West 16th St, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Plows & Sacred Cows 


Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, president 
of Oklahoma A & M and new chief of the 
Government’s Point Four (“Technical 
Assistance”) Program, gave an example 
last week of how Point Four could help 
the world’s less fortunate people. 

Two years ago, said Agriculturist Ben- 
nett, a former county agent from North 
Carolina named Horace Holmes went to 
India as an adviser on village improve- 
ment to the Indian government. He was 
sent to a bedraggled northern section of 
the country, where he concentrated on 
100 square miles near Mahwa in the 
United Provinces. 

The prospects at Mahwa were unprom- 
ising. Most of the people were illiter- 
ate, half-starved, infested with disease and 
parasites. The ill-cultivated land swarmed 
with sacred cows, which were allowed to 
wander unchecked, competing with the 
people for the meager crops. 

Cautious Start. Holmes did not make 
the mistake of molesting the sacred 
cows. He knew he would be licked before 
he started if he meddled openly in reli- 
gious matters. “In any of the foreign 
countries,” he said, “we are apt to make 
the mistake of attempting to Americanize 
the people. They do not necessarily want 
to be Americans, nor do they need to be.” 
Holmes let the sacred cows alone, but he 
eventually tricked them without sacrilege 
by introducing legume crops that they 
would not eat. 

Carefully avoiding taboos and deeply 












= 2 FW 
NEW WING-DO 
This new Air Force fighter-bomber is a Republic Thunderjet, but Thunderjet 
pilots now fighting in Korea would scarcely recognize it. The craft now in com- 
bat service are straight-winged planes with impressive speed (more than 600 
m.p.h.) and armament (six 12.7-mm. machine guns, 4,500 Ibs. of bombs or rock- 
ets). To get better battle performance, Republic engineers gave the plane a new 
swept-back wing-do. Result: more speed, more range, a heavier load of weapons. 


rooted customs, Holmes succeeded in get- 
ting some of the farmers to plant a new 
kind of Indian wheat (Punjab 591). In the 
first season it yielded 43% more than the 
old-style wheat. Next year Punjab sor 
was planted by entire villages, and even 
spread outside the experimental area. The 
increase went up to 63% when Holmes 
showed the farmers how to rotate their 
wheat with soil-improving legumes. With 
potatoes Holmes had the same success. A 
new variety increased the yield 112%. 

Simple Tools. After Holmes had won 
the farmers’ confidence, he took the next 
step: teaching them how to use improved, 
but still simple tools—e.g., turning plows 
and five-tooth cultivators. A simple form 
of thresher introduced by Holmes made it 
possible for his farmers to thresh their 
wheat crops in three days instead of ten. 
The seven days saved allowed many farm- 
ers to plow their land for the next crop 
before the soil under the wheat stubble 
got too hard, 

Becoming more daring, Holmes per- 
suaded the farmers, a few at a time, to use 
a little fertilizer, grow improved vege- 
tables, kill insects with DDT. Even the 
sacred cows got some benefits. When 
Holmes arrived in the district, he found 
plenty of rinderpest and other cattle dis- 
eases. The government already provided 
veterinary services, but the suspicious 
farmers hid their cattle rather than allow 
them to be immunized. Holmes set up 
village schools that taught the advantages 
of immunization. Last year not a cow in 
the district died of rinderpest. 
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If you have (or want) a position in management — 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
START READING § 276) -@RON,I 2 





—and to help you prove the point to yourself, we'll 
send you the next (February) issue before you need decide 
whether or not to try an introductory subscription. 


Today, you and every American who works for a living are beginning an 
epic battle. From now on, you are tied tightly to the Nevaate history is 
making on the one great weapon in democracy’s arsenal which cannot 
be stolen or copied: the U.S. Business Economy. 


In FORTUNE for 1951, as nowhere else, will be assembled the work- 
story of this epic year in business, in government-in-business, and 
business-in-government. Here will be the men and machines—the deals, 
the plans, the statesmanship, the chicanery—the inventions, crises, 
triumphs—the huge and complex idea that is America, as America girds 
for its most awesome trial. 


But here will be not only the story of your fight for survival, but 
also a running, month-by-month account of those ropes and spars 
by which you may swing yourself up to higher levels of achievement 
and recognition. 


ABLE BUSINESS PARTNER) F. FORTUNE is in essence a magazine of 
ideas—the ideas of leaders in your field, of all areas of business... 
ideas you can use or adapt, ideas which stimulate your own. In the past 
21 years, the name of FORTUNE has become a standard of excellence 
for deep-probing, candid business journalism, for lively adult reading, 
for the most beautiful in graphic art. But the magazine has attracted a 
quarter -of a million readers rather because each has found it an in- 
valuable, stimulating partner in his work, a dividend-paying investment 
for the limited reading time available to a busy man. 





And now you can begin reading FORTUNE 
with a great special issue—USA: The Permanent 
Revolution, partially described in the panel at the 
right. So if you have been promising yourself to 
start reading FORTUNE this year, here is an ad- 
bir any way to introduce yourself to FORTUNE’s 
values: 





you the special February issue. Read it—without obliga 
tion. And then if you do not wish to try a subscription, 
return the copy to us. You pay only a few cents return 
postage, nothing else. 


But if you decide you want FORTUNE every month (and 
we think you will), just keep the special issue and in addition 
you will receive the next ib snotiahs’ issues—13 copies in all 
—for just $10. (FORTUNE is regularly $12.50 a year, $1.25 


a copy.) 


NOTE: You must mail the coupon at once to be sure you 1 
receive the special February issue. This offer is not valid after 
February 15, 1951. 









FORTUNE (Subscription Service Department) 
Kittredge Building, Denver 2, Colorado 


Send me the February 51 FORTUNE (USA: The Permanent Revolution) for 
2 weeks reading. If | do not wish to subscribe to FORTUNE, I will return 
the copy within two weeks without further obligation. 

On the other hand, if | do decide to subscribe, | will keep the Februory 
copy you send me, and receive the next 12 monthly issues (o total of 13) of 
the special rate of only $10, 





Offer not valid if postmarked ofter February 15, 1951 Tj 





FORTUNE'S FEBRUARY ISSUE 
USA: THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


The forthcoming issue of FORTUNE is really more a 
book than o magazine. It is the result of many months of 
effort by one of the world's foremost journalistic organ- 
izations, to define and describe (at a most critical time 
in history) the idea and the fact of America. 


In some 15 articles (or “chapters"), the editors of 
FORTUNE hove tried to make plain and yet exciting 
the things which most Americans know or feel by heri- 
tage, but can seldom articulate—the muscle, the mind 
and the soul of our country. 


“USA” is a close look at the foundation stones of 
history's great capitalist democracy. Here you will 
read about the brilliant battles of wits and concepts 
which led almost by accident to that astounding docu- 
ment, the Constitution. You will follow the changes in our 
system of government; discover some of the real mean- 
ings behind the cymbol-sounds of our political parties; 
look into and behind the thousands of clubs and organi- 
zations Americans love to join. 


You will perhaps be startled by the “USA's” account of 
the very recent transformation of American capitalism 
—by the new roles of labor and management, of Main 
Street and Wall Street. You will perhaps be shocked by 
its survey of our unsolved problems, and certainly you 
will be appalled cot whet FORTUNE's Editors call our 
failure to make the true nature of the U. S. A. apparent 
to the rest of the world, 


And you will find many other trenchant details about 
your country, from a portfolio of breath-taking photo- 
graphs on the U.S.A. to a heart-warming article on 
Alcoholics Anonymous by Eric Hodgins, author of the 
“Mr. Blandings” books. 

We believe you will dis- 
cover that this-report has set 
down so many forgotten, un- 

noticed or hitherto undis- 
covered facts about your 
country — about yourself 
and your purpose as on 
American—thot you will 
rank it with the great 

U. S. documents of this 

mid-century. 





MOA’ orrers 
EXTRA PROFITS 


» FROM YEAR'ROUND J 





CANNER SHOWS 
10% EFFICIENCY GAIN 


MILD CLIMATE the year ’round (66.4: 
average mean maximum, 47.6° aver- 
age mean minimum) makes money by 
saving money for MOA industries. 


For example: a nationally-known 
food processor reports his MOA 
branch operates at 10% higher effi- 
ciency than his multi-storied mid- 
western and eastern plants. Main 
reason: our mild winter tempera- 
tures allow efficient 1-floor plant lay- 
out without excessive heating costs. 
Climate adds to profits for MOA branch 
operations in many ways: no weather- 
caused shutdowns, uniformly high work- 
er-output. No costly protection against 
heat or freezing for goods in storage or 
transit; lower plant construction costs. 

Add climate to MOA’s advantages in lo- 
cation, transportation, labor supply and 
rich markets and you'll have an impres- 
sive total of the extra-profit opportunities 
an MOA branch plant location offers you. 


* 
MOA stands for Merrorourtan OAKLAND 


Area, includes all Alameda County. Map spot- 
lights Hayward, 15 miles, 20 minutes by Free- 
way from downtown Oakland. Key location for 
rail (three lines) or truck distribution. Industrial 
sites bordering 800-acre airport and in other level 


areas in and our of city 
limits. 30,000 poten- 
tial labor force, mostly 
skilled. 90% home own- 
ership. Plentiful, low- 
cost, gas, clectricity, 
and water, 


FREE DATA SHEETS READY FOR 
——— MAILING 

@ Write today for new Data Sheet" How Our 
Climate Makes You Money”, concise, factual 
dataon MOA climate, based on 20-year records. 
Other Data Sheets available on Markets and 
our Industrial Survey. Your inquiry involves 
no cost or obligation. No publicity. 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA 
1 eg 


Suite 52, 427 Thirteenth Street 
Oakland 12, California 


Alameda * Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward 


Livermore * Oakland - Piedmont - Pleasanton 
San Leandro - Rural Alameda County 
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Christmas to Christie, like 
the woods” and their being alone together. 
Jessamyn West's first novel has a home- 
spun beginning, but a rough trail lies 
ahead. As she showed in The Friendly 
Persuasion (Tre, Feb. 18, 1946), Author 
West can take a graceful path with a 
short story. This time she sets her com- 
pass for some 400 pages of turn-of-the- 
century ironic tragedy and mires down. 

The tragedy begins to break in on the 
Conboys a few weeks after Christmas, 
when Cate’s twelve-year-old sister Em 
horrifies the family by taking off her 
clothes for the poor farm’s Peeping Tom 
—‘to cure him.” Then Cate’s brother, 
who has eloped with one of the farm's 
wayward girls, learns the name of his 
wife’s seducer and emasculates him, For a 
girl of curly-headed Cate’s puritanical up- 
bringing, all this is shocking enough, but 
when she finds out that daddy has been 
unfaithful to mother, she breaks off her 
engagement, runs away to the city to find 
work and purify her soul. 

Author West seems as confused as Cate 
herself in trying to explain this erratic 
behavior, and as determined as a Holly- 
wood screenwriter in making melodrama 
out of it. Cate winds up marrying a prissy 
neighbor boy whom she despises; jilted 
Lover Christie goes to his death in a 
blazing barn. Meanwhile, two crazy in- 
mates (the witch diggers), convinced that 
“the truth” is buried somewhere in the 
earth, dig tirelessly away on the poor- 
farm grounds, 

By the end of it all, despite the fertile 
pastures of authentic Hoosier talk and 
scenery she finds to work in, Author West 
turns out to have been digging with much 
the same fruitless energy. 


Roads to Glory 


Cervantes (223 pp.}—Gary MacEéin 
—Bruce ($3.25). 


“Two roads lead to wealth and glory,” 
wrote the author of Don Quixote, “that of 
letters and that of arms.” By 1569, Miguel 
de Cervantes, 22-year-old son of a foot- 
loose, impoverished doctor, had already 
taken a short stroll down the road of 
Spanish letters with a sheaf of verses 
under his arm. Although he managed to 
get a few of them published, he looked in 
vain for wealth and glory, finally came to 
a decision: he would follow both roads 
and double his chances. 

Cervantes soon found himself well start- 
ed along the road to military adventure. 
On Oct. 7, 1571, Private Cervantes was 
aboard a warship in the Spanish and Ve- 
netian fleet that sailed into the Gulf of 
Lepanto and closed with the Ottoman 
fleet bent on the destruction of Christian 
power in the Mediterranean. A high fever 
pinned the gaunt, red-bearded young man 
to his bunk, but when he heard the battle 
raging, he threw himself into the fight 
anyhow. 

Cervantes’ heroic determination helped 
Christendom to win one of history's de- 
cisive battles; it also got him three musket 
wounds, and one of them made his left 
arm useless for life. Later, on his way 


winter and | 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


<A 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige... color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment’ 
quickly ... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily 
lie flat. Complete office equip 
ment costs less than a type 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 


*PATENTS PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Send today for information 
ond 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 





= ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
D 


808 W. Belmont Ave it. TM-1 





RESISTS FIRE . . . ROT... VERMIN... 


officially listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Factory Mutuals, Inc. 
ECONOMICAL . . . unlimited uses . . . avail- 


able in lumber, plywood . . . finished wood 
products, 


er ROX BROS. MFG. CO. 


OHIO & SIDNEY STS. + ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
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back to Spain, Moorish pirates captured 
him and held him for ransom in Algiers. 
Jail & Excommunication. Through it 
all, luckless Cervantes went ahead writing 
verses, and even formed a literary society 
in Algiers among his fellow prisoners. But 
after six years in the army and five years 
in captivity, he was no nearer to either of 
his goals than he had been at 22. For his 
four daring attempts to escape from his 
Moorish captors, he spent ten months 
chained in a cell, When the ransom money 
finally came, he returned to a Spain that 
had all but forgotten the heroes of Le- 
panto, and that could not spare him a 
pension. The 36-year-old veteran settled 
down to manufacture a blizzard of unin- 
spired poems, unsuccessful plays and a 
pastoral novel, while his _ illegitimate 
daughter, his wife, his mother and his two 





MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
At Lepanto, musket wounds. 


sisters, all of whom he supported, looked 
hopefully over his shoulder. 

At 4o, he tried to crawl from under his 
burden of debts by taking a job as com- 
missary for the Spanish Armada, only to 
run into more trouble. When he com- 
mandeered church property, he was ex- 
communicated. When the government 
found discrepancies in his accounts, he 
was thrown into jail. Out of jail at last, he 
went ahead with his writing. Finally, at 
57, he published Part I of the comic, com- 
passionate masterpiece that was to win 
him little of the fortune, but all of the 
glory he thirsted for. 

Devotion & Cold Eyes. Writing on a 
fellowship granted by Catholic Publisher 
Bruce, Biographer Gary MacEoin (pro- 
nounced MacOwen) hammers away de- 
terminedly at the contention of such 
scholars as Spanish Philosopher José Or- 
tega y Gasset and Princeton Professor 
Américo Castro that Cervantes was a 
free-thinking man of the Renaissance who 
included devout passages in his work only 
because the cold eye of the Inquisition 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


NATION-WIDE 
FACILITIES 


BROADEST PROTECTION 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


What wery 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
wants 


How J&H can help you 


You benefit from our experience of over a century; our organiza- 
tion—skilled technicians in fire, marine, casualty, group life, and 
pension fields. We have separate departments to help you reduce 
rates, control losses, adjust claims, and provide actuarial service. 


To find out about our extensive services, write 
or phone—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 





63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
| CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
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AGE -Since (883 
FENCE 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





in warm air heating 


more 
families 
buy 
LENNOX 





* SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH FORT WORTH, TEX. + DECATUR, GA.@ 








hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOw is | 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 


The Lennox Furnace 
Company— World's 
Largest Manufacturers 
and Engineers of Warm 
Air Heating Systems. 


you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information write: 











PLANTS AT MARSHALLTOWN, IA. > SYRACUSE, N.Y. + COLUMBUS, 0. - PASADENA, CAL 


FOR DEALER, SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY @ 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, | 
































This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Pork, bids you welcome! 
Superb living near Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 
rodio, $4.50 up; double 
rooms, $7.00 up. 

For Teletype reservations 

NY 1-3949 
Write for Booklet TM 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 





58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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“Tsolde from 


Missouri 


writes Dale Camegie 
about 
Helen Traubel 


“T often listen to music as I work. 
Some of my favorite records were made 
by Helen Traubel—singing the magic, 
heroic epics of Wagner. We Missourians 
learned 


baseball and hot dogs, who 


and has become one of 





everything her 






the most celebrated prima donnas now 
singing. Isolde from Missouri!” 
—Dale Carnegie 
Have you heard Helen Traubel sing 
WAGNER: BRUNNHILDE’S IMMOLATION 
THREE DEATHLESS SONGS 
Dreams, Affliction, In the Greenhouse 


OLD VIENNA ALBUM 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with sketches by 44 
authors. If you'd like a copy, write RCA 
Victor, Record Dept. 201, Camden, N. J. 


word famous 













DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET Tt GOOD THINGS HIRST FROM CHEYSEE CORPORATION 
* 









DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951. 





















B, E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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A little more time by 
the ocean occasionally 


"Adlai 


means alittle more time 
on earth eventually! 


Conveniently accessible, too! 





——_—_—— 








For more information write Room 210 
Chamber of Commerce, Atlantic City, N.J. 











are proud of the St. Louis girl who loves | 











was on him. To prove his case, he offers 
dozens of devout quotations from Cer- 
vantes’ works, and adds that since “not a 
single line [was] erased by | Inquisition 
censors | during his lifetime,’ Cervantes’ 
dedication to Catholicism cannot be ques- 
tioned. Right MacEéin gives 
over so much of his space to supporting 
this single thesis that his book often reads 
more like a religious tract than a dispas- 
sionate analysis of Cervantes’ life and 
writings. 

A year after the publication of Part II 
of Don Quixote, Cervantes, 68, and suf- 
fering from dropsy, died, taking with him 
to his grave all but the bare outline of his 
life. Short of biographical details, Biogra- 
pher MacEdéin has resorted to sifting the 
collected writings in an effort to separate 
Cervantes’ own experience from the fic- 
tion with which he embroidered it. The 
result, while rich in surmise, is a little thin 
as biography. After reading Cervantes, 
those who would like to know its subject 
better are likely to find themselves right 
back where they started—staring into the 
sad, heroic face of the mad knight who 
called windmills his enemies and wore a 
barber’s basin as a helmet. 


Yorkshire Contrasts 


Quorum (309 pp.)—Phyllis Bentley— 
Macmillan ($3). 


For 23 years, English Novelist Phyllis 
Bentley has been carpentering a literary 
chronicle of her native Yorkshire. In 
twelve books she has tried both to give a 
close-grained structure of regional man- 
ners and to trace the doings of the English 
merchant class from its ferment under 
Cromwell to its troubles under Attlee. 
Like John Galsworthy and Arnold Ben- 
nett, her literary masters, Novelist Bent- 
ley seldom sparkles or shines. Instead, she 
hammers out workmanlike novels that, 
stolid or not, reflect a good deal of social 
history. 


or wrong 


Quorum, her new story of postwar 
Yorkshire, is patterned on the weather- 
beaten but still serviceable formula of 
Grand Hotel. Author Bentley herds to- 
gether eight more or less prominent citi- 
zens at a municipal committee meeting, 
and then, with dogged literalness, rehearses 
their past lives. Most of the characters 
conveniently pair off to personify the 
clash between the traditional virtues and 
the modern corner-cutting that is the 
main theme of the book. 

Chairman of the committee and center 
of the novel is Thomas Armitage, a 75- 
year-old manufacturer who has learned 
his benevolence in the school of 19th Cen- 
tury liberalism. Counterposed to him is 
Sir Charles Considine, a finagler who is 
trying to worm his way into Armitage’s 
business. Sir Charles thrives under the La- 
bor government's program for organizing 
benevolence from Whitehall—Sir Charles 
knows his way around a bureaucracy. But 
Armitage feels obsolete. “All now was 
duty, nothing was love,” Author Bentley 
has him reflect. “He was called vermin 
by a Cabinet Minister and told he did not 
matter a tinker’s cuss,” 
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In some of the other character contrasts | 


among the committee members, a human- 
itarian labor leader of the old school— 
without a trace of “class warfare” in his 
philosophy—is pitted against a sloganeer- 
ing Communist, and a dowdy but selfless 
schoolmarm is set off against a poisonous 
nymphomaniac. 

By the time the meeting drags to its 
finish, Author Bentley has somehow tied 
all her plot strings together and worked 
out a pro-virtue ending. Old England, the 
book hints, will continue to bounce along. 
Unfortunately, Quorum itself has little 
bounce. Except for the old-school labor 
leader, Author Bentley’s characters are 
inert symbols of her social scheme, with 
neither individuality nor idiosyncrasy. 
Transparently plotted and written in mut- 
tony English, Quorum is the sort of novel 
that may give more kick to a rummaging 
social historian of the future than to 
today’s American. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Disappearance, by Philip Wylie. 
A novelist’s idea of what the world might 
be like if men & women suddenly became 
invisible to each other, and why it would 
serve them right (Time, Jan. 15). 

The Young May Moon, by P. H. New- 
by. Adolescent sorrow in a quietly effec- 
tive novel by a talented Englishman 
(Tre, Jan. 15). 

Under Two Dictators, by Margarete 
Buber. The impressive testament of an 
ex-Communist who survived the concen- 
tration camps of both NKVD and Gesta- 
po (Tre, Jan. 15). 

Disturber of the Peace, by William 
Manchester. A brisk if not fully penetrat- 
ing biography of H. L. Mencken; best 
when it lets Mencken himself do the talk- 
ing (Time, Jan. 8). 

Concluding, by Henry Green. Goings- 
on at a girls’ school in England; exam- 
ined with grace and wit by one of Eng- 
land’s best novelists (Time, Jan. 1). 

Family Reunion, by Ogden Nash. A 
choice helping from Nash’s whole output 
of shrewd, zany verse on the domestic 
trials and joys of white-collar citizens 
(Time, Jan. 1). 

The Thirteen Clocks, by James Thur- 
ber. A thoroughly satisfying fairy tale in 
which the prince and the princess out- 
maneuver the wicked Duke to an accom- 
paniment of gleeps, glups, guggles and, 
possibly, inner meanings (Time, Dec. 25). 

The Telegraph, by Stendhal. Book Two 
of Stendhal’s “third masterpiece,” Lucien 
Leuwen; a savage and witty satire on the 
bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe 
(Time, Dec. 25). 

The Blue and the Gray, edited by Hen- 
ry Steele Commager. Two memorable vol- 
umes of letters, memoirs and journalism 
by Americans who fought and lived the 
Civil War; a participants’ account by 
men & women who knew what they were 
fighting for (Time, Dec. 11). 

The Hinge of Fate, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Volume IV of Churchill’s World 
War II memoirs; Singapore to Tunisia 
in another incomparable Churchillian ac- 
count (Time, Dec. 4). 
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a wee bit smoother 
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a wee bit tastier 
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AUTOMATIC 
STAPLING 







3 TIMES FASTER 


Now ... you can be surer than ever be- 
fore of getting your tacking and light nail- 
ing jobs done faster, at lower cost. Twenty 
improvements in this new Bostitch H2B 
self-feeding hammer make its time-tested, 
one-hand operation even more practical. 
New accelerated driver multiplies the 
force of each effortless blow .. . drives 
each staple all the way home... into 
hard or gummy wood without buckling. 





Now... Bostitch brings you a 


NEW, IMPROVED 


HAMMER! 


than ordinary tacking or 
nailing on many building, 
shipping and assembly jobs. 


qapptyinc INSULATION foster and 
better with a Bostitch H2B stapling 
hammer. Each easy blow drives a 
staple all the way home. Fastening in 
close corners is no problem at all. 


PADDING SHIPPING CRATES foster 
and better with a Bostitch H2B stapling 
hammer. One hand is free for placing 
the padding and steadying the crate. 
No fussing with nails or tacks. 


BOSTITCH H2B HAMMER is 
improved twenty ways for con- 
tinuous, trouble-free service in 
high-speed tacking and light 
nailing operations. Drives 4” 
and %", or 2" staples. 


New positively locked loading door can’t 
snap open in use ... means quicker, eas- 
ier loading. Other parts are improved, 
strengthened and plated to prevent jam- 
ming, reduce wear and resist rust. Why 
delay? Switch now from slow tacking and 
nailing to better, faster Bostitch auto- 
matic stapling. One hand free for holding 
work. No bruised fingers. No mouth infec- 
tion. Use coupon for more information. 





WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? More than 800 Bostitch stapling 
hammers, tackers and machines . . . 50 years’ experience in fastening . . . 300 field men 
in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key cities in Canada — all combine to promise a 
speedy solution to your fastening problem. For specific information, fill in coupon today. 


Please attach this coupon to your firm's letterhead 
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J ~ BOSTITCH, 364 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R I. 1 
1 Please send me literature on the new, improved Bostitch H2B stapling hammer and other I 
l specific machines for my fastening needs. I 
My present fastening method utilizes: E 1 
| Nails [] Glue [|] Tape [\) Tacks [) Thread | Pins [] Rivets [] Spot Welds [1] 1 
I | fasten the following materials: l 
| Wood [|] Paper [] Rubber [| Plastics Fabrics Leother Light Metals ("} 1 
Title | 
i I 
i 1 
1 ZONE.......000e0 State : 
1 Bb 0 ST ITC ti ® ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 1 
I FOR APPLYING STAPLES 1 
| AWO FASTER ALL TYPES OF STAPLES l 
I fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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MISCELLANY 


Vox Populi. In Bismarck, N.Dak., while 
the state legislature was in session in the 
city, a classified advertisement appeared 
in the Bismarck Tribune: “Sleeping room 
for gentlemen. Also room for legislator.” 





Matter of Principle. In Sheffield, Eng- 
land, Walter Marshall admitted his guilt 
and was fined £50 for breaking a store 
window—despite his plea that he threw 
the stone in outraged innocence after being 
unjustly fined £10 for breaking the same 
window. 


Who, Me? In St. Louis, Roy A. Nickens 
was charged with having answered “No” 


| to the “Have you ever been arrested?” 


query on a post office job-application form 
although, according to police records, he 
had been arrested 57 times. 


Good as Gold. In Denver, Prospector 
Everett B. Gardner returned a 200-lb. 
pewter statue he found on a gold-hunting 
expedition to the Keifer Plumbing Co., 
which had reported it stolen, collected a 
$50 reward. 


Neighbor. In Providence, John de Rosa 
charged that Albert J. Sullivan kept a 
neighborly promise to escort De Rosa’s 
wife and two children to the movies, then 
excused himself, went back to the De Rosa 
house and stole the radio. 


Turnip's Blood. In Houston, Louis E. 
Northcutt caught a burglar at work in his 
café at 2 a.m., called the police with a coin 
he borrowed from the burglar. 


March of Science. In Steinbach, Man., 
the Carillon News reported the results of 
some dietetic experiments conducted at a 
nearby school: “The white rats... proved 
another point, namely, ‘A Poor School 
Lunch Is Not Good.’” 


Scale of Values. In Yonkers, N.Y., the 
burglar who broke into David Stein's 
home passed up silverware and jewelry, 
carried off a loin of pork, 2 lbs. of chopped 
beef, a 3-lb. sirloin steak. 


Disarmament Pact. In Chicago, Mrs. 
Isabelle Veil said she did not want to 
“take any more chances,” insisted on a 
divorce agreement which provided that 
the revolver her husband had once bran- 
dished at her was to be dismantled, and 
the parts divided between them. 


One of Us. In Gettysburg, Pa., a thief 
stole $45 from a safe in the Adams County 
jail. 


"A Thousand Times Good-Night." In 
Cairo, Egypt, Aliyah Ibrahim got a divorce 
after telling the judge that her husband’s 
passion for reading poetry aloud interfered 
with her sleep: “It is not worthwhile get- 
ting up in the middle of the night to listen 
to Shakespeare.” 
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art of the world onee more 


All night the storm howled across the 
prairie. It drove the snow in whirls 
of blinding white that buried roads 
and covered fences. In lonely farm- 
houses people shivered by their stoves, 
cut off from the outside world. 
Once, such a storm meant hardship 
and isolation for days or weeks on 
end, That is no longer true in thou- 
sands of communities where sturdy 
and dependable “Caterpillar” Motor 
Graders plow out the roads. 


At the first sign of a heavy fall the 
big yellow machines roll into action, 
Their rugged engines are built to start 
in any weather. ‘They have the bull- 
dog power and traction to ram their 
V-plows through deep drifts. 


In these days of sober effort, 
“Caterpillar” products not only per- 


CATERPILL 


PAT orr 


atc. u.s 


DIESEL ENGINES 

TRACTORS 

MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


form important military services but 
help to uphold the productive 
strength of the nation. And the 
Motor Grader is no exception. Winter 
and summer, it maintains the high- 
ways that are vital to America’s 
economy. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Inviting you to the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Through 65 years 


